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THE WINNING On page 3 we announce 
COMMUNITIES the winners of the 1928 
Wallaces’ Farmer community contest. 
$100 goes to the winner of first place, $50 
to the winner of second. Two more get 
honorable mention. 


PRACTICAL CORN. In the editorial on 

SHOWS page 5, H. A. Wal- 
lace suggests a new kind of corn show 
test, which would indicate more than 
usual about the peng J power of the 
corn exhibited. f you are putting on a 
corn show this winter, why not introduce 
a class like this? 


A PLAY FOR Mrs. Ashby contributes 
CHRISTMAS this week a_ dramatic 
Christmas service, which can be put on 
very easily by any small group. You will 
find it on page 8 If you want further 
help in working it out, the Home Depart- 
ment Editor will be glad to give it. 


FLOOD CHANGES In order to save 

COMPLEXION money and get some 
more experience, Flood and ‘Wilson tried 
out a new stunt in taking ship from a Red 
sea port to India. Read the current in- 
stallment on page 7. 


FOR WARMER In an article on page 10, 

BUILDINGS I. W. .Dickerson makes 
some suggestions about insulating ma- 
terials that help reduce loss of heat in 
farm buildings of all sorts. 


TARIFF AND The balance of H. A. 
THE FARMER Wallace’s address before 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, the 
first installment of which was published 
last week, appears on page 18. 


PROTECTING In the Service Bureau 
THE BUYER Department, on page 19, 
a number of suggestions are made on 
points for the farm buyer to look out for. 


EARLY DAYS Are you reading the new 

IN IOWA serial? The current in- 
stallment is on page 20. We are getting 
some good letters from subscribers who 
have pioneer stories of Jackson county 
me — to relate. Let’s have more 
of them. 


GIFTS FOR The gifts that the chil- 
CHRISTMAS dren get at Christmas seem 
to be an important part of their educa- 
tion. What kind help and what kind 
hinder? The leading article in the Home 
ee ete on page 24, discusses the 
poin 


PROFIT AND LOSS The monthly profit 

CHARTS and loss charts on 
no and cattle feeding are on page 12. 
Sttdy them in connection with the market 
page, on page é They are valuable 
guides in the farm business. 


KEEPING THE Getting the right ration 
HENS LAYING for the poultry flock is 
one of the important jobs on the farm 
right now. The article on page 6 makes 
some s tions. The Poultry Depart- 
ment itself starts on page 30. 


MARKETING A group of county agents 
SUTTERFAT from northeastern Towa 
paid a visit to the Land o’ Lakes plant, 
at Minneapolis, the other week. Jay it- 



























This is it! This is the 
“SIX-SPEED SPECIAL” 
you have heard about 


At the State and County Fairs this fall the new “Six- 
Speed Special” took the cake as an attention getter. It 
et sent ew a crowd. What they saw was farm-truck per- 
formance beyond anything they had ever seen. Here 
was a small International loaded to the limit, in heavy 
going on a very steep grade, starting, stopping, backing 
up grade, working easily all day long. Demonstrating 
tremendous pulling power. Almost “lifting itself by its 
boot straps.” 


This is the new “Six-Speed Special,” the only small truck 
of heavy-duty design with 6 speeds forward and 2 re- 
verse. The secret is in its exclusive 2-speed rear axle, 
which, with the regular transmission ratios, provides 
35-mile-per-hour speed for good going, and great tractive 
power at 3% miles per hour for hard pulls in field and 
road and on the hills. 


No wonder the “Six-Speed Special” gets the crowds of 
practical farmers, and no wonder it is selling in great 
numbers. This truck has just the stuff the farmer needs. 
Besides having speed and power, it is built for tough, 
lasting service. Engine, springs, frame, etc., cannot be 
beat. And it has 4-wheel brakes. Any branch or dealer 
will give you the demonstration as seen at the Fairs. 
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This scene shows the 
NEW Combination Body 
GRAIN BOX—STOCK RACK 


With the new “Six-Speed Special” 
is offered a money-saving combi- 
nation body that makes the truck 
doubly practical for farm haul- 
ing. Grain box for 60 bushels, or 
stock rack (as ilhistrated )—from 
one to the other in a few minutes, 


_/\hA 
INTERNATIONAL \ 
RAY 


The new “Six-Speed Special” is 
now on display at all Interna- 
tional Branches. Go in and see it. 
Arrange for a trial-drive demon- 
stration and find out in an actual 
test what it means with a heavy 
load in mixed going to have six 
speeds forward and two reverse! 
















* % * 





Write for a descriptive folder on 
the new International “Six-Speed 
Special.” 

Other International models in- 
clude 4 and 6-cylinder Speed 
Trucks, 1%, 1%, and 2-ton, and 
Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton. 









Chicago, Illinois 















'S f ES yA 
ow FAVORITE /** O YEARS 


HAT’S the record enjoyed by the famous f 
“Hocking Valley” Corn Sheller! And 
such a record could be attained only on the 
basis of genuine quality. Two generations o 
of Iowa farmers have endorsed this depend- 
able sheller by their purchase and use. You 
may safely follow in their footsteps! Made 
for hand or power operation. Capacity—35 
eq bushels per hour. 1,200 dependable dealers £ 

Asay in Iowa handle the “Hocking Valley.” = 
im Write for circular and name of near- 
ay CSt dealer. 

An “Eagle” Two-Hole Ear 
Corn Slicer is needed on every 
farm. Feeding cattle, milch cows, 
and calves, thrive on sliced ear 
corn. Brings big results at small- 
er cost. Write for details. 


HAMILTON SEED&COALCO. 






















CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Se 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
LE th 




















225-1b. HOGS 


in § months 





You Can Do It! 
Free Book Tells How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 ibs.) in 5 
montks, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You.can be 

one of them! This 

book tells how—and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger’ hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ddress— 


AMTORG TRADING CORP. 

Bena mo pena Hera 
me valuable book 

*225-Ib. eas o's Seahe "onto Dolt. 
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GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W. 16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santon? 
eT 























son reports what they found in the article 
on page 6. ’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer.. 
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HONORING IOWA FARM COMMUNITIES 


Badger, Webster County, and Newell Township, of Buena Vista, Win Prizes 





HE cup and the hundred dol- 
lars go north this year, up to 
Badger community, in Web- 
county, north of Fort Dodge. 
Stop by some day and see their new 
community hall, and you’ll see why 
Badger won. Second, with a prize 
fifty dollars, is N ewell Township 
Farm Bureau, up in Buena Vista 
- nty. Here is a standard town- 
ship F'arm Bureau, well rounded, a 
Jittle better than average, with a 
ptable achievement in reconstruct- 
‘ing a broken down shipping asso- 
Giation. 
Right close to the winners are 
‘two more communities that deserve 
ial mention. They are Wash- 
on township, of Shelby county, 
Pyhere a strong community life is 
"being built up around the church 
sand school, and Union township, of 
Adair county, where is found the 
mnusual feature—an open country 
eommunity center, with consolidat- 
sd school, church and parsonage. 
- This year, in the contest, the em- 





communities more of a chance. 
of the three judges was as follows: 
First—Badger community, Webster county. 
Second—Newell Township Farm Bureau, Buena Vista county. 
Honorable Mention—Washington township, Shelby county; 
Union township, Adair county. 
A cup and a prize of $100 go to the winner of first place. Fifty 
dollars goes to the winner of second. Entries for next year’s contest, 
to be conducted on the same general plan, are in order now. 


1928 COMMUNITY CONTEST 


In 1927, Wallaces’ Farmer held its first community contest. 
It was a contest designed to honor those farm communities that . 
had made and were making unusually good records in production, 
marketing, education and social and religious activities. Last year, 
the contest was won by Fisher Township Farm Bureau, of Fremont 
county; New Providence community, of Hardin county was second. 
Honorable mention was given to Whittier community, of Linn coun- 
ty, and Orange township, of Blackhawk county. 

The contest this year was a little different from that of last 
year, in that it was based primarily on the work done by each com- 
munity in the last year. This gave younger and less well-developed 
This year, the unanimous decisicn 


ery are notable features. Yet on 
the question of general rating, it 
ranked below the other three, and 
on that account was able to pull up 
only to third place. 

Union township, in Adair coun- 
ty, has ohe of the most attractive 
open country community centers 
in the state. An excellent school, a 
fine church and parsonage, all at- 
tractively grouped, with good 
planting, make a place where edu- 
cational, religious and social activi- 

_ ties center. It scored high on- the 
400 points on general rating. Al- 
ready at a high level in most fields, 
it was not able to show as decided 
gains in the last year as did com- 
munities with a poorer start. Its 
main handicap, tho; was its weak- 
ness on the marketing side. 

The scoring system used in the 
contest provides a good check up 
for any community, whether it 
goes in the contest or not. The 
score card can very well be made 








“phasis was on work done during the 

‘eurrent year. Of the 1,000 possible points, 400 

were given for general rating and 600 for work 
me during the year. 


How the Contest Was Conducted * 


Communities entered the contest by notifying 
allaces’ Farmer that they wanted to be in it. 
In May, a preliminary report of progress was 
made ; in October, a final report was made. On 
* the basis of these reports, communities that 
nked high were visited by a representative of 
) Wallaces’ Farmer. The report of the commu- 
nity and the report of the investigation were 
turned over to a board of judges. 
Judges this year were, besides the editor of 
allaces’ Farmer, W. H. Stacy, of the Lowa 
ate College, and Ralph H. Moyer, of Fair- 
, Iowa. The decision of the judges was 
hanimous.on all four placings. 
W. H. Stacy, who is doing notable work in 
he field of community organization in Iowa, 
Said, in commenting on the winnitfg communi- 


“It seems that: the greatest single achieve- 
t is that of Badger community, in changing 
attitude of a whole township from that of 
tter, consolidated school fight, to a united, 
Progressive community program. 
_ “Tt is quite evident in all four of these rural 
mmunities, as it was in those which scored 
pb toward the top in last year’s contest, that 
e desire for better things and the spirit of 
ing things together, are very directly related 
‘to a live, progressive church. I notice that in 
€very case from 80 to 90 per cent of the farm 
ilies are members of churches, and in some 
oe nearly all are members of one church. 
en, it seems that the agency for use in bring- 
about many of the progressive qualities is, 


without question, the Farm Bureau. Two of 
the four considered in the final ratings have 
standard township Farm Bureaus this year. 
Both of the others have regular Farm Bureau 
meetings and a strong program of Farm Bu- 
reau activities. The Badger community com- 
bines in a splendid way the activities of a small 
town with the rural community, of which it is 
the center.’’ 

Ralph H. Moyer, who has had a wide experi- 
ence with farm organization work thru the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union, writes: 

‘“‘T believe the Badger community is a clear 
first.. Any community which can get 450 people 
to cooperate to the extent of $5 or more each, 
to build a community building, is well started 
on the road to its goal. A very impressive fea- 
ture of the community building, to me; is the 
use it is being put to by the young people of the 
community. 

‘<The fact that it is a real community enter- 
prise, instead of a church or school, is a feature 
which works for real cooperation also, as there 
is no percentage excluded because of different 
religions or because they could not continue 
school. They have also learned a very essential 
lesson in coopération in placing their building 
on a business basis.”’ 


Community Building Main Item at Badger 


As the judges point out, the community 
building at Badger is the main item in its 
record, tho it stands well in other departments. 
Newell. township shows a well rounded pro- 
gram, with a special credit for a rebuilt ship- 
ping association. 

Washington township has a remarkable bat- 
ting average, when the last year’s work only 
is considered. Its new park and its tree nurs- 





the subject of a winter community 
meeting. Ask for a discussion of 
the different points by the members, estimate 
the rating on each, and figure out how that rat- 
ing can be bettered. 


Rating a Community by the Score Card 


Out of the 400 points for general rating, 100 
are given for physical equipment, which in- 
eludes farm homes, grounds, community build- 
ings, athletic fields, roads, and so on. One hun- 
dred points are given for methods of securing 
farm income. These include efficient produc- 
tion, the percentage of land in legumes, average 
yield of corn, use of purebred sires, use of the 
McLean county system,and similar points, Se- 
curing farm income also involves efficient mar- 
keting. Reports on percentage of farm prod- 
ucts marketed cooperatively, and the record of 
improvements in that field, are asked for. Two 
hundred points are allotted to the subject, ‘‘Co- 
operative way of life.’’ This includes commu- 
nity organization, junior activities, adult edu- 
cational activities, work in church and. school. 
One big feature under the head of community 
organization is: ‘‘ What is the relation between 
the co-operatives and the social organizations? 
Do they work together ?”’ 

The other 600 points are allotted for special 
projects,on which notable work has been done in 
the current year. They may be in any of the 
fields listed in the first part of the score card 
and summarized above. 

These communities are far from being the 
only good ones in Iowa. Some missed high rank- 
ing by a close margin; more failed to get in the 
contest in time. Enter your community now in 
the 1929 contest. A letter signed by the presi- 
dent of the local organization or the chairman 
of a special contest committee is all that is need- 
ed now. Further instructions will be sent later. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TOWNSHIP 
ASSESSOR 


AN IOWA reader writes that he has just been 
appointed as assessor. He wants to lower 
the assessed value of the farms in his township. 
The first thing for an assessor to do, who 
wishes to bring about justice for the people in 
his township, is to forget all about absolute 
values and think in terms only of relative val- 
ues. It is true that assessed values are sup- 
posed.to be actual values. As a matter of fact, 
however, most property in the state of Iowa 
is assessed at about half of its true value. In 
fact, a number of instances have been discov- 
ered where large properties have been assessed 
at one-third of what they actually sold for. 
Most assessors assess farm land at about 60 per 
cent of its true value, but in some counties they 
assess it at 40 per cent of its value. 

Most farms in Iowa ‘at the present time are 
assessed at from $60 to $70 an acre, altho they 
are actually worth from $100 to $140 an acre. 
It is worth while for Iowa assessors, before they 
start their work, to write to Auditor of State 
J. W. Long, State House, Des Moines, asking 
for the publication which gives the assessed 
values of farm land per acre in the different 
eounties of Iowa for 1928. Application should 
also be made to the county board of supervisors, 
at the county-seat, for the average assessed 


_value of farm land in the different townships 


in the county. ; 

The assessor can then arrive at a general idea 
of what the assessing eustoms are in both the 
state and county. As he visits the different in- 
dividual farms in his township, he can say to 
himself: ‘‘I am figuring that the average as- 
sessed value of farm land in this township is 
$60 an acre. This particular farm has more 
waste land on it than the average, and it is run 
down, and I would, therefore, valve it.at 10 per 
eent less, and give it an assessed value of $56 
an acre.”’ 

In order to avoid trouble, it is common sense 
not to make any abrupt changes either up or 
down. Undoubtedly many grave abuses have 
grewn up in determining assessed values, not 
only between counties but also between town- 


‘ships in the county and between farms within 


the township. Of course, the assessor has to 


do only with the values of farms in his particu- ~ 


lar township. He can straighten out some of 
these injustices, but he will find it poor policy 


to make any very great change from the -as- 
sessed values as they have beén in the past. 

The first Monday in April, the township 
trustees sit as a board of review, to listen to 
complaints of individual property owners who 
feel that they have been assessed unjustly. Oc- 
easionally, the township trustees may raise the 
assessor’s valuation, but generally they lower 
it. If the assessor lowers the values of an entire 
township too much, he will be checked when 
the county supervisors hold their June meeting. 
They sit at that time as a board of review on 
the assessed values of the different townships 
of the county. If any one township has been 
lowered out of line with the other townships, 
the board of supervisors will direct that the 
value as determined by the assessor for each 
farm in that township shall be inereased by a 
certain percentage. 

The county supervisors are checked up when 
the state executive council meets at the state 
house, in Des Moines, the second Monday in 
July, to go over the values as submitted by the 
different counties. If any county has 
submitted unduly low values, the state ex- 
ecutive council will direct that county to add 
a certain percentage. This percentage is then, 
of course, passed on back to the townships and 
to the individual farms. . 

It ean be seen from all of this that the indi- 
vidual assessor can do a little something toward 
bringing about taxation justice, but not so very 
much. As we said at the beginning, we believe 
that the important thing for the assessor is to 
learn to think in relative terms rather than in 
absolute terms. He must get in the habit of 
comparing township with township and farm 
with farm, remembering that on the average 
nearly all property in the state of Iowa is as- 
sessed at about one-half of its true value, and 
that the injustice consists in the fact that some 
assessors are ignorant of true values and let 
certain properties get by with an assessment of 
one-third, whereas, other properties are valued 
at nearly 100 per cent of the actual. 





HOW THEY FEEL ABOUT IT 

ROM the letters we have received, it is very 
clear to us that a number of farm folks are 
seriously concerned with regard to the action 
congress will take to redeem the pledges made 
in the campaign to bring about legislation that 
will put agriculture on a parity with industry. 
The situation as they see it is summed up very 
concisely and clearly in the following letter, re- 
ceived from one of the leading farmers of Iowa: 
‘* Agriculture has been fortunate in the ad- 
vertising it has received. It has been quite a 
campaign of education on the farm question. 
Before large audiences, and broadcast by radio, 
conditions have been discussed by the leading 
speakers of both political parties in the east 
and in the west, in a more comprehensive man- 
ner than ever before. It seems to me that the 
important thing for the farmer just now is to 
see to it that the results of this agitation are 
not lost; or, on the other hand, meet a probably 
worse fate by being crystallized into some hast- 
ily enacted measure for farm relief at the behest 
of those who have only a political interest in 
the whole question. Let’s urge the friends of 
agriculture in congress, by letter and by public 
resolution, to pass the whole matter on to the 
special session which Mr. Hoover has pledged 
himself to call, and then let our agricultural 


. organizations see to it that he has a chance to 


redeem his promise to work out a really com- 
prehensive program that will bring results.’’ 

Our subscriber is right. It would be unfair 
to the eause of agriculture and to Mr. Hoover 
to have legislation forced thru at the short ses- 
sion of congress, where it could not receive, on 
account of other pressing matters, the very seri- 
ous consideration it deserves. 

Mr. Hoover received many thousands of 
votes in the agriéultural west after his St. 
Louis speech, as a result of the promises made 


‘ers who lived on land that had been farmed 








in that speech, and by the announcement thy 
he considered the agricultural issue the paps, 
mount issue, and would call a special sesgin. 
of congress to work out the problem. yy, 
meant to farm folks that this special seggig, 
would concentrate on agricultural legislg Mes 
and. would thresh out the whole matter tg . 
satisfactory conclusion. To have the fortheom, 
ing session of congress take up the matter, with 
Mr. Hoover out of the country, with no chang 
to say what should be done, and no chanee 
put his plans before congress, would be yer 















































disappointing to those who have the real intep. | t 
ests of agriculture at heart. Iowa farm folky g 
and farm folks in other agricultural states Will # ee 
not be satisfied with rushing a farm relief bi I hen 
thru the short session. Our representatives jy | ‘oun 
congress will find very great dissatisfactigg | ‘State 
among their constituency if they stand for such they 
a program. BE nome 
Our subscriber is right. ‘‘The friends of ag. Th 
riculture in congress should be urged, by letter # ment 
and public resolution, to pass the whole matter Jem 
on to the special session which Mr. Hoover hag & jg v 
pledged himself to call.’’ # its o 
Beal 
IMITATING THE ANCIENTS now 
SOMETIMES we take a little too much credit # fret 
to ourselves when we talk about the effi. | ‘ord 
ciency of modern farming methods. The faet 


seems to be that a good many of the practices 
on which we pride ourselves were the common. 
places of farming in the country around the 
Mediterranean two thousand years or more ago, 
Some of these farm practices were lost to sight 
in the wave of barbarism that swept the Medi- 
terranean countries between 300 and 1000. 
A. D., and had to be rediscovered all over again, 
Some of them were practices that were not 
needed on untouched fertile soil, and therefore 
were not applied in this eountry until all new 
land had been taken up and old land began to 
feel the effect of continuous cropping. 

Take seed selection and eleaning. Probably 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B. C, 
we find the injunction in Leviticus: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed.’’ The 
Romans recognized seed selection as the chief 
means of keeping a crop true to type. Virgil 
said: ‘‘Seed, though long chosen and carefully 
proved, still degenerates unless the largest are 
selected year after year by the hand of man.”’ 

Manure was one of the main reliances in get- 
ting good crops, and the compost heap was the 
standard method of getting the waste residues .§ 
of the farm in shape to put on the land. Isaiah 
speaks of ‘‘straw trodden down for the dung- § 
hill.’’. In Palestine, salt was added to the com- 
post heap to help retain moisture and free lime. 
and potash. If salt have lost its savour : 
It is neither fit for the land, nor yet for the 
dunghill.’’ (Luke, 14:35-35.) 

Mineral fertilizer was used by the Greeks, the 
Gauls and the Romans, in the form of mar! and 
shells. Green manure crops were common 38 “ 
early as 400 B. C. Both Greeks and Romans 
plowed under legumes and seemed to realize 
that legumes were particularly desirable for ea- 
riching the soil. 

These practices were the invention of farm-_ 
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from ten to one hundred times as long as the ~ 
oldest field in the United States. They could 
not rely on the natural fertility of the soil to 
make up for their own mistakes. As our owa 
farm land grows older, we may find it neces- 
sary to go back and borrow a few more of the 
methods that farmers of two thousand years 
ago found would make poor land pay. 





‘THE brief comment this week on the winning 

communities in Wallaces’ Farmer’s 1928 
contest will be supplemented by later articles on 
each of the high-ranking eommunities. The first’ 
article, on Badger community, will appear ™ 
the issue of December 14—our special Christ- 
mas number. 
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"ANCING EUROPEAN DEMAND 


the last five or six years, most of the pur- 
hases that European consumers have béen 
no from American factories ahd American 
have been financed by American money. 
have been lending each year around one 
m dollars, and a good percentage of this 
4g been- spent in buying the goods that we 












What ‘will happen when our investors get 







e Very of lending money abroad, when they be- 
Inter. to worry a little bit more as to how they 
1 folky »going to be paid back? Our tariff prevents 






es will ment in foreign manufactured goods. 
ef bill @ there is no surplus gold in Europe. European 
Ves in. | countries long ago turned back to the United 
action | States the American stocks and bonds which 
* such | wv held. How is the American who lends 
abroad going to be paid? 
of ag. | eat, of eourse, is his problem; but the mo- 
letter ment he stops lending money abroad, the prob- 
hatter MH jem of decreased European buying power will 
*t hay @ je with all of us again in full vigor. Left to 
its own resources, Europe would probably not 
Je able to spend more than half as much as is 
‘gow being spent on the products of American 
factories and farms. That means a considerable 
deerease in the income of our manufacturers, 
- and means.a still greater decrease in the income 
‘of our farmers, since the price at which the ex- 
portable surplus sells sets the price for the bal- 
ance of the crop. 

Does President Coolidge’s recent warning 
dow that the time is coming when American 
tans to Europe will decrease sharply? He 
‘said: ‘‘Europe, on the whole, has arrived at a 
“state of financial stability and prosperity where 
itcan not be said we are called on to help or 
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Fa “get much beyond a strict business basis. The 

nea needs of our own people require that any fur- 

at ther advances by us must have most careful 
consideration.” 

rbly _ European buying power i is one of the most 
‘important factors in the setting of prices on 

h da ‘our staple farm crops, particularly on such 


The § {ts as pork, wheat and eotton. We are all 
bound to watch with some interest and a good 





= deal of apprehension the effect of any shutting 
ally down of credit from the United States. 
are 


» 2 THE LONELY FARM 
set WE DON’T hear so much about the isola- 


“ : | tion of country life any more. Good 

ish | toads, automobiles, telephones, radios, rural 

ng: free delivery, the development of community 

'§ organizations with varied activities, have done 

me § #l0t to change things. We even run across 

a ; “ge people who complain, much as do city 
he people we know: ‘ 

- "We don’t have enough time to ourselves: 
he § Zhere’s always something going on around 
id here that we’re supposed to go to.’ 
as § ‘his simply means, of course, that there are 
ns - two extremes to avoid. Too much isolation is 
ze z bad. So is too much contact with other people. 


a | We need to brush up against other people, to 
ourselves from stagnating, to broaden our 
» sympathies, to add to our ideas. We need, too, 
' & good bit of time to ourselves, to reflect on 
dé What i is gomg on, to get acquainted and keep 
“aequainted with our own families. 
Heretofore, isolation has been a country dis- 
fase; too much society has been a city dis- 
tase. Roughly speaking, this is still true. We 
| Wonder, tho, how many farm families, how 
_ many farm women, particularly, feel that ‘iso- 
lation is now one of the drawbacks of farm 
lifes And how many have to go to some trou- 
to keep a few of their leisure hours for 
themselves ? 
Life in the country is changing. We shall 
to revise a good many of our ideas. Is 
idea of isolation as the curse of country 
one of them? Will we get to the point soon 
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t comparative isolation will be considered . 
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Now that we have come to the corn show sea- 

son of year, I would like to pass an idea 
on to those men who run the shows. How about 
establishing a class for erib-run corn, which is 
taken out of the crib without selection of any 
sort, with a scoop shovel, by an impartial man, 
such as the county agent or the manager of the 
local elevator? While I would have this crib- 
run corn come into the corn show on the ear, I 
would have it judged and exhibited as shelled 
corn. First prize should go to the man whose 
corn grades highest according to commercial 
standards. This means that a low moisture con- 
tent and a high test weight per bushel count 
heavily. 

Before the corn is shelled, I think it would 
be a fine thing if the farm boys taking agricul- 
ture at the nearest high school could be called 
in to make a record of their observations. How 
many ears are there in 100 pounds of crib-run 
corn? How many of these ears are nubbins? 
How many are medium to small ears, weighing 
from five to eight ounces, and how many are 
good-sized ears, weighing over eight ounces? 
How many of the ears carry fourteen rows or 
less, and how many carry twenty rows or more? 
How many of the ears are decidedly smooth, 
and how many are decidedly rough? What is 
the shelling percentage of this corn? Weigh out 
an ounce of the shelled corn and count the num- 
ber of kernels. Out of 100 kernels taken at ran- 
dom, how many are bright and shiny, ard how 
many are dull and starchy? 

These observations can be put on a little card, 
to be displayed in connection with the sample. 
The shelled sample can be put into a peck bas- 
ket, and four or five representative ears which 
have not been shelled, can be put on top of the 
shelled corn, together with the ecard giv ing the 
miscellaneous information. 

In the ease of the corn which has the highest 
commercial grade, it will be interesting to find 
out from the grower the variety, yield per acre, 
when it was planted, what was growing on this 
field last year and the year before, etc. In brief, 
find out why it was that this man produced 
corn of this high commercial quality. 


Odds and Ends 











It is not worth while for a practical farmer. 


to try to grow corn which will win prizes at a 
eorn show. But it is worth while for him to 
learn everything possible about growing the 
most bushels of dry shelled corn per acre, which 
will sell for the highest price on the market. 
There is a chance, therefore, to make corn shows 
2ppeal even to the most practical farmers. 

Now I suppose that the corn show people will 
always insist on having single-ear, ten-ear and 
thirty-ear classes for pretty corn. Personally, 
I don’t think much of such classes, no matter 
what score card is used. But, apparently, the 
easiest way to have a corn show is to have class- 
es of this sort, and therefore I am suggesting 
the following score card as probably better than 
the seore ecards which are now used, altho I 
don’t have mueh faith in any kind of a corn 


score card: 
: Points 
1. Solid, well. matured ear which weighs like 
lead (heavy for its size, with kernels firm 
on the cob and no sign of shredded shank 








attachments at the butt) 40 
2. Kernels plump at the tip, coming down broad 
and thick to the cob 20 
3. Hard, horny kernels, free from starch, lus- 
trous, shining, oily and rather smooth........ 20 
4. Kernels with bright, large germs, which are 
clear and waxy when cut 10 





5. Kernels come loose from cob without leaving 
tip cap or taking part of cob with them—. 
no evidence of disease or discoloration, 
blistering or MOUSE GaMAZE ..........ceeeceresreeee 10 


Fotal : oi. 100 





In northern Iowa, I am inclined to favor s 
general understanding that all the ears exhibit- 





‘ago were not repudiated at the polls. 





ed should fange somewhere in weight between 
ten ounces and twelve ounces, whereas, in the 
southern half of Iowa, I would have an under- 
standing that all of the ears exhibited in the 
pretty ear classes should range in weight some- 
where between twelve ounces and fourteen 
ounces. Most corn shows favor corn which is 
too large-eared. 

Corn shows can be made into something gen- 
uinely practical and worth while, if we set 
about it. Now is the time to make some defi- 
nite plans. 





HAVE attended many Farm Bureau meet- 

ings in Iowa aiid some in Illinois, but never 
any in Indiana until last week at Indianapolis. 
A crowd of about 1,500 Hoosiers had come in 
to see Bill Settle triumphantly and unanimous- 
ly reelected president. 

Two months ago certain politically minded 
people passed the rumor around that Bill was 
not behaving himself properly in the national 
election, that the Indiana Farm Bureau was 
going to be split wide open and Bill kicked 
out. But when the politicians of Indiana start- 
ed to bore into the Indiana Farm Bureau they 
found some things they never knew before. It 
is almost as hard for old line politicians to dis- 
rupt a good farm organization intelligently 
led, as it is for farmers to have much influ- 
ence at the conventions of the two major 
parties. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau is not quite as 
large as the Iowa and Illinois Farm Bureaus. 
but it markets a higher percentage of its live- 
stock cooperatively than either Iowa or IIli- 
nois. It fosters a large number of affiliated 
organizations which do such things as buy 
fertilizer, feed, seed, ete. The biggest of these 
is the insurance department. Most of these de- 
partments not only pay their way but have a 
surplus to pay into the state Farm Bureau 
treasury. 

Jim Moore, who is one of the brothers who 
have stood behind the Chester White breed 
thru thick and thin for so many years, is the 
editor of the Indiana Farm Bureau paper, 
which is called the Hoosier Farmer. It seems 
to have more original stuff in it than other 
state Farm Bureau papers. 

I only spent a day with the Hoosiers, but I 
am now inclined to think that there is more 
to these folks than I had supposed. To tell 
the truth, I have assumed for some years that 
Indiana’s soil was so poor, her farms so small 
and her farmers so used to being stepped. on 
that not much could be expected from the 
Hoosier state. Of course, I have seen Bill Set- 
tle in action at St. Louis, Chicago and Wash- 
ington, but I had always looked on Bill as an 
exception to the rule: Frankly, we in Iowa 
can learn things from lowly. Indiana. 

Bill Settle and farm leaders from other 
states with whom I talked last week are all 
agreed that farm legislation should be held 
over till Hoover’s: special session. next sum- 
mer. This winter the feeling seems to be wide- 
spread that the farm organizations should 
make it plain that they are standing on the 
principle of making our ‘tariff effective on 
crops of which we produce a surplus. Con- 
gressmen who stood for this principle a year 
This 
principle must be kept alive because it may be 
just the thing which the new administration 
needs when it sets seriously to work on the 
problem of increasing materially the farm 
share in the national income. It is certain that 
such congressmen as Dickinson of ‘Iowa are 
well acquainted with the possibilities of this 
situation. - 

H. A. WALLACE. 


PES 


Im the way of success, it is well for the friends 
of any good cause to get together and cement their 
friendship and increase their confidence in each 
other and the cause—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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WHAT ARE YOU FEEDING YOUR HENS? — 


This Article Will Help Plan a Ration That Will Boost the Egg Yield 


AYING hens should be given a ration con- 
= sisting of a scratch grain, mash with an 

animal feed, green feed, mineral feeds and 
a drink. Farm experience, supported by nu- 
merous feeding trials, bears witness that pro- 
dueing hens make their best returns when feed 
is served in these forms. Most of the ration 
ean be produced on corn belt farms, in which 
case it is necessary to purchase concentrates to 
supply vatiety and the required amount of 
animal protein. The majority of farms can at 
least supply their own scratch grains. 


_ Prepared Feeds Vary in Quality 


Now a word about the prepared feeds that 
are upon the market. As with anything else, 
they vary in quality. Those which are made by 
reliable manufacturers are excellent and give 
good results. They have the advantage of sav- 
ing labor in mixing. The best ready-mixed 
feeds are completely balanced as to protein re- 
quirements and otherwise, and are made of only 
the highest grade of materials. 

No matter what may be said on the relative 
merits of home-mixed versus prepared feeds 
from the cost standpoint, this fact remains: It 
is better and more profitable to buy and use 
prepared feeds than to try to get along on home- 
grown feeds that are not properly supplement- 
ed or that are lacking in one or more necessary 
ingredients.. The trouble with a great many 
people who know perfectly well how to mix up 
a proper ration is that they are ‘‘just out’’ of 
something, and, as a consequence, they are los- 
ing money beeause of improper feeding. 

In general, the value of any feed is deter- 
mined by the use the fowl makes of it in her 
body. From the time it is consumed, it is under- 
going a series of changes, a portion being uti- 
lized to repair muscles and tissues and to fur- 
nish heat and energy. The remainder is dis- 
charged as feces. 


The practical value of any feed for produc- . 


ing eggs depends to a large extent on its digest- 
ibility and composition. With few exceptions, 
all the farm feeds and green plants are rich in 
energy and heat (called by nutrition specialists 
earbohydrates and fat), nearly all contain some 


“WHAT THE LAND O’ LAKES IS DOING 8 


By J. G. Halpin and F. J. Holt 


minerals, but most of them are deficient in pro- 
tein, and many are low in vitamins. On the 
other hand, the concentrate feeds, such as meat 
scraps, tankage, fish meal, and gluten feed, are 
high in protem, but relatively low in fats and 
earbohydrates. So marked is the difference in 
composition of the common feeds tha#’Consider- 
able variety is necessary if the flock is to have 
a completely balanced ration. 

Important discoveries in poultry feeding 
show, however, that the composition and digest- 
ibility of a feed are not sufficient to measure 
its value. Different rations having the same 
chemical composition and similar digestibility 
have been found to produce entirely different 
results in egg production. Probably the most 
important fact that has been impressed on poul- 
trymen in recent years is that an abundance of 
protein, fats and carbohydrates in a ration is 
not necessarily sufficient for maximum egg pro- 
duction, not to mention the health and even the 
life of the bird. 

In a ration for laying hens, three fundament- 
al requirements must be met. To omit any one 
weakens the ration. First, the protein must not 
only be sufficient in amount, but also of the 
right kind. Second, the feed must contain an 
adequate supply of certain vitamins, and, third, 
there must be a sufficient amount of the cor- 
rect minerals. More will be heard about these 
interesting discoveries and their practical ap- 
plication for the farm flock as we continue this 
discussion. 


Yellow Corn Superior to White 


Of the farm feeds, corn is the most widely 
used and probably the most valuable feed. Hens 
like it and find it very digestible. It is an ‘‘en- 
ergy’’ feed, but its protein is not of a hig 
quality. 

For winter feeding, yellow corn has been 


found to be superior to white corn. The yellow 


types are rich in Vitamin A, which is neces- 
sary to keep the birds in good health, and par- 
ticularly to prevent eye trouble. This vitamin 
is also found in green feeds, but little of it is in 








white corn, wheat, oats, buckwheat, barley g 
other common feeds. g 

Corn should not be fed on the ear, fy 
should be shelled. It should be fed in the litt» 
and may be cracked when convenient. Whe 
cracked corn is used, the fine meal should’ 
saved and added to the mash. This is a yal 
able part of corn, for the corn feed meal, or 
ings, is rich in Vitamin B. : 

Gluten feed is a by-product obtained in 4 
manufacture of glucose and corn starch. [tj 
used in the mash as a source of protein. , 

The general feeding value of whole oats ay 
pears to be less for poultry than for other type 
of livestock. The feed is high in fiber, andj 
feeding value is probably not more than 75 pe 
cent of that of corn. It is used in both th 
seratch feed and the mash. is 


Wheat Is Very Palatable to Poultry 


Wheat is.another valuable poultry feed, he’ 
ing very palatable. It is nearly always included’ 
in the seratch feed, and its by-products, wheat 
bran and wheat middlings, are used in the ™ 
mash. Red-dog flour and wheat shorts are alg @ 
mash feeds. Wheat screenings should never hy 
used if musty, smutty or heated, because they 
may have a bad effect on the digestive tract  @ 
the fowl> - | 

Buckwheat is often used in the scratch feed, % 
It is high in fiber, altho not as high as oats. | 

Barley is a cheap feed and is often included ~ 
in the serateh feed because of its variety. If Ht 
seems to contain more feed value than oats, but @ 
less than corn. g 

With the exception of milk feeds and fresh  @# 
meats, the protein feeds must be purchased. If # _ 
they are omitted from the ration, egg yields will 
drop, and production is generally lowest on the 
farms where they are not used. Some farmers 
feel that the birds will gather sufficient insects 
while on the range to make up for the lack of & 
protein in the ration, but tests do not bear out | 
this belief. 

Protein derived from animal sources, such as 
meat products and milk, is of greater value to | 
the hen than protein from vegetable feeds, such  /t 
as cottonseed meal and (Concluded on page 31) 
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Northwestern Iowa Delegation Watches Work of Butter Marketing Co-Op. i" 

LL admit that farmers can successfully By Jay Whitson This progress in amount of high grade butter @ : 
A handle products like butter, livestock and ? . , didn’t just happen because of enthusiasm or § th 
grain in the first steps of marketing. During these three years, the value of the or- visits of field men. At the Land o’ Lakes cen- @ 2 
What about going farther than the local cream- ganization in the purchase of supplies, and the tral plants, at Minneapolis, Duluth and Chit @ ~ 
ery, shipping association and elevator? Can educational value of district organizations with cago, were established the first federal official o 
they grade, standardize, pool and store and _ their field men, was proved. The work of the gradings for butter. These official graders sam- — a 
deal in large amounts, as becomes necessary field men, who were the employes of the dis- ple and score two churnings each week for each 
when the marketing program is carried farther trict associations, pointed out the need for a creamery marketing butter thru the Lando § : 
than the local unit? centralizing organization to grade and stan- Lakes organization. The samples come out of — ‘ 
Of course, we tg they 5 906 but attempts dardize the butter. the regular shipments. ee sample bE or ti 
to carry out such programs have not always tested in the laboratory for presence of mold §& | 
sueceeded. Hence the interest in the success Why Not Market as a Whole? or yeast and amount of fat, water, salt and | i 
of the Land o’ Lakes organization, which in If graded and standardized, why not market casein. i 


1927 handled 84,000,000 pounds of butter for 


mid-west farmers, and in 1928 will have mar-- 


keted over 90,000,000 pounds. 

‘The key to the success of the Land o’ Lakes 
organization is based on the policy and plan of 
raising the quality of the product and of han- 
dling only the butter produced at cooperative 
creameries. With men and organizations trained 
in cooperation as supporters, and a program 
that has, from year to year, regularly, raised 
the percentage of high score butter, the organ- 
_ ization has made progress each year since its 
organization in 1921. . 

The Land o’ Lakes organization was not set 
up as a marketing organization. It started.as a 
state-wide service organization, to raise the 
quality, increase uniformity of the butter, and 
to lower manufacturing costs at. the local co- 
operative creameries. The sale of butter by the 
organization did not begin until 1924, three 
years after the organization began to function. 





as a whole, instead of as individual creameries? 
Henee, the start of the centralized marketing in 
1924,-when 38,000,000 pounds of butter were 
handled. Now the product of 460 cooperative 
creameries in Minnesota, as well as a consider- 
able number in North and South Dakota and 
Wisconsin, is handled thru the selling organ- 
ization. 

On November 20 and 21, I accompanied a 
group of Iowa county agents from northeastern 
Towa, on a trip to study the organization and 
method of operation of the Land o’ Lakes com- 
pany, at Minneapolis. We found, as at the 
start, the main emphasis is still on a high score 
ae not on mere volume or bigness. The 

and o’ Lakes brand of sweet cream butter, 
scoring 93 or better, has steadily increased its 
percentage of the total. At the start of grad- 
ing, less than 20 per cent of the butter received 
met the requirements. Now it runs from 50 to 70 
per cent, varying with different months. 


* 





The reports of these tests, the grading and 
weights, are returned to butter-maker, creamery — 
secretary-and field man. The reports of the 
neighboring creameries that make up the dix | 
trict are on the same report sheet. This labora- 
tory work, plus publicity, plus the help of the 
field men, has made possible the raising of 
the quality of the butter produced. Whether 
the butter-maker is really doing good work or 
not is no longer a mattér of opinion. The effi- . 
cient ones are known. The inefficient must 
improve or they are apt to lose their jobs at 
the next annual meeting. : i 

In some of the other details of running the 
locat creamery, as much progress has been made © 
as in tripling the pererntae of highest score 
butter. Before field men began their visits, 
few creameries had really accurate scales for 
weighing butter. Many did not weigh at all, 
or used a set of scales weighing only to pounds, 
or grossly inaccurate. (Concluded on page 16) _ 


































HEN our official host in Massawa, the 
harbor pilot, told us that an Italian 
motor ship would eall there in a few 
Jim and I immediately investigated. We 
already been marooned nearly a week in 
hot and muggy little Red sea port, on the 
rast coast of Africa, after crossing the conti- 
pent om our motoreycles, and were anxious to be 
we didn’t care where. 
First, we decided we would take that boat, no 
r where it went. Next we called at the 
messy den which the bearded Italian in charge 
tale the office, and inquired where the boat 


gas going. 
an Karachi,” he told us, and then, seeing 
that neither Jim nor I had the slightest idea 
re we were going, if we should go to Kara- 
“a he showed us on the map that seaport in 
hern India. ‘‘Then to Colombo, Ceylon,’’ 
eontinued, and pointed out that island just 
off f the tip of the Indian peninsula. “Then to 
Singapore and Hong Kong.”’ ~ 
Pe How much is the fare to Karachi?’ I asked. 






















re algo We might as well go there as anywhere else. 
ver be It was east, at least. 

e they # “Twenty- two pounds sterling,’’ he replied. 
‘act of That is enough over $100 so that we hated to 







| spend it, no matter where it would take us. 
“And how much to carry one motoreyele?’’ 
' “Seven pounds.’’ 
This was too much, especially for passage to 
| aplace that we knew nothing about and cared 
nothing about visiting. 
I got a bright idea. ‘‘Listen. How much for 
i ank passage ?”’ 
- “You take your servant with you to India?’’ 
the steamship agent inquired. Then he shouted 
‘to.an Ethiopian clerk, who was apparently in 
| charge of such minor details, and told him to 











Travelers Flip to See Which Goes as Cabin Passenger and Which as Mohammedan Servant 


By Francis A. Flood 














This isn’t Flood. His disguise. was good but not 
this good.- This is one of Kipling’s “Fuzzy-wuz- 
zies” with his hair done up in butter and hay. 


we would give them away. ‘That would save 
freight, at least. We dropped the hint to our 
municipal host, the pilot, that in spite of the 
way we treasured those precious motorcycles, 
we could probably be persuaded to part with 
one for a sufficient remuneration. Within an 
hour, the wide-eyed black Tom Sawyer, whom 
we had chartered at ten cents per twenty-four- 
hour day to guard our motorcycles, reported 
that the buyers would come beneath our bal- 
cony. We had always been the buyers before, 
at the mercy of all those who sold, and espe- 
cially those trading sharpers who had always 
taken skillful advantage of the fact that we 





as well, and when the local motorcycle enthu- 
siasts had gathered around, it became very easy 
for us to explain that since the battered old 
**Rough”’ had sold for thirty pounds, a price 
of thirty-five pounds for the wonderful ‘‘Tum- 
ble’’ was not out of line at all. Thus we real- 
ized sixty-five pounds, or about $325, for the 
old motoreycle remnants. I have never ridden 
a motorcycle since—and I never expect to. 

In spite of getting enough more money than 
we had expected for our motorcyeles, to pay the 
difference between deck passage and ordinary 
cabin fare, I still wanted to try the deck, and 
so did Jim. ‘‘We’ll buy one eabin ticket and 
one deck. fare,’’ we decided, ‘‘and we'll flip a 
coin to see which one rides deck.’’ 

“But they won’t sell a white man a deck 
fare,’’ Jim reminded me. 

‘“Then ‘one of us must be black. The other 
can be white and buy a deck ticket for his 
servant.” 

We flipped the coin, and Jim won—or lost, 
according to the way one looks at it. He was 
to be the white man, and I would be his black 
servant, in disguise. He immediately named 
me Mohammed Ahmed. I told him I would do 
everything but observe the Mohammedan fast 
of Ramadan: And he threatened to sell me 
down the river if I didn’t. 


Convinced I Was Fugitive From Justice 


First, we must arrange a disguise. In this 
emergency, we knew the pilot would do us no 
good, for he would not be a party to such racial 
heresy as to assign a renegade white man to dis- 
guise as a black servant, and right there in 
Africa, too. Instead, we enlisted the efficient 
services of the black major domo of the hotel. 
We told him, in French, that we didn’t have 
enough money to buy two cabin tickets, and 
therefore wanted to disguise me as Jim’s black 
servant, so I could travel deck. He understood 
enough French so that he knew what we were 
talking about, but he also understood enough 
of human nature as it exists down there to feel 
quite certain that the real reason I wanted to 
disguise myself was because I must be a fugi- 
tive from justice somewhere. And since that 
suspicion naturally would not lessen his dili- 
gence, we let him continue his conviction. 

Then followed two days of se- 





sects fm look up the deck fare to Karaehi. 
Kol Learned a Lot About Deck Passage 
“No. Thought we might go that way our- 
ch ag @ Selves,”? I admitted, hoping to learn something 
1e to ™ about deck passage. We learned a lot. The 
such ™ Italians are not such sticklers as the English 
31) @ for the whites and blacks staying in their places, 
but even an Italian knows that it is heresy for 
a white man to travel deck. -~ 
The deck passengers on any boat in tropical 
waters are simply a collection 
of blacks and browns that are 
herded on board like cattle, 
and, like cattle, simply left to 
‘ter bed down wherever they can 
or § und room not reserved for 
en. the real passengers. They have 
‘hi. @ 2% Yeservations, no privacy, 
sia] @ 20 accommodations. All they 
m § Uy with their passage money 
sch isthe privilege of being on the 
o’ & Sip. Sometimes food is fur- 


of nished, usually a bowl of rice 
} and fish once or twice a day, 
| tut on many boats these pas- 
nd “ger pariahs must bring their 

f own. And in a land where ba- 
nd Banas are rotten almost as soon 







ry § * they are ripe, and fish are 
he § foul whcu fresh, the evil smell- 
 § ing concoctions which these 


a “Natives smother under a vi- 






ne =f “lous barrage of spices and hot 

of § Peppers, are evil indeed. 

+ § Many of these decksters are 

vr diseased — with everything 

j- § fom leprosy on down. They 

tg towd on board with their babbling wives, the 





of children whose filth is limited only 
| >y their dearth of clothes, and spread their 

“grisly dunnage on the decks. Here squalor and 
usion reign supreme. There is some sléep- 
4 ‘8g and some waking, some snoring and some 
| Toaring, every hour of the day and night. Never 
'a white man travel deck, naturally ; if one 
he would be considered no: longer white. 
mand I retired from the presence of our 
Mant and consulted. We would try to sell 
torcycles—and if we couldn’t sell them, 













Say good-bye to the travel-worn motorcycles. 


picture, from left to right: 





Here is a last shot; 
“Tumble,” the motorcycle, Wilson, 


were neweomers, Americans, and in need. It 
was our inning now. 

We would have been glad to sell those bat- 
tered wrecks for twenty pounds each. We in- 
differently offered to sell the worst machine 
fer forty pounds, explaining that we would 
take the other one to India with us. Our buyers 
were much more interested in the better of the 
two bikes, but it was reserved, and we ultimate- 
ly sold the black sheep for thirty pounds. A 
day or two later we gave out the information 
that we had decided to sell the other motorcycle 





eret coaching in the arts and 
sciences of living as an African 
black servant, during which 
time Francis Flood gradually 
merged into the form and be- 
ing of the gowned and tur- 
baned Mohammed Ahmed. Nat- 
urally, I could not learn the 
language. We gave that up 
early in the game, and at first 
planned that I should pose as 
deaf and dumb, so that my ig- 
norance of Arabie would not 
be discovered.’ That led us into 
so many complications, how- 
ever, that we finally decided I 
should be represented asa na- 
tive of Nigeria, a Hausaman 
perhaps, who could not be ex- 
pected to know more than a 
very few words of east African 
Arabic, Abyssinian, Ethiopian 
or Sudanese. Coming from the 
other side of the continent, as 
I thus represented myself, I 
could not be expected to know 
of the many local customs and usages, and 
would thus simply be laughed at and forgiven 
without suspicion by my fellow deck passengers 
and fellow servants. 

I learned to wear the crude cowhide sandal 
with a thong between my first two toes, just 
as I had seen them pictured on the Golden Text 
picture cards in Sunday school. I couldn’t go 
barefooted the way most of my adopted com- 
patriots did, beeause the soles of my feet were 
not tough enough. It had been too long since 
my barefoot days on (Concluded on page 18) 


characters in the 
an ant hill. 






































































































Joseph ; Seven Shepherds—X, Z, A, B, C, 
D, E; First Angel, with Chorus of An- 
gels; Passers-by; Narrator (if desired). 
Time—Thirty minutes. . 


Dior Soe Mother and the Infant; 





The background of the stage should be a cur- 
tain of plain color, preferably blue or gray, 
divided in the center. There should be an arched 
recess or alcove behind the divided curtains, 
for the mother and child. 

The first angel appears in this same opening 
of the curtain, also the first grouping of the 
chorus of angels. A second curtain at the front 
of the stage is used to drop or draw at the close 
of each scene. Allow for entrances on each side 
of the stage, to permit the passing of the shep- 
herds and passers-by. 

Costumes should be colorful. Unbleached 
muslin or cheesecloth, dyed, makes practical 
and inexpensive costumes. Old sheets and flour 
sacks may also be dyed and used to good ad- 
vantage. For the shepherds’ coats and capes, 
dyed burlap or old grain sacks are very effec- 
tive. 

The robes of the angel chorus are white, as 
are those of Mary and the First Angel. The 
robes should be draped and flowing. The an- 
gels’ robes are sleeveless, with the fullness 
caught at each shoulder, and worn with a flow- 
ing cape and high, narrow girdle. Leave the 
hair flowing, if possible. 

Mary should be dressed in white, with a blue 
mantle over her head, framing her face. She 
should have no make-up to speak of. 

Joseph should wear a straight, simple cloak, 
coming to the ankles. 

The shepherds X and Z have long, full capes 


over their shoulders. The other shepherds have ° 


short colored coats, wide sleeved or sleeveless, 
worn over a short belted tunic, ending at the 
knees. If burlap sacks are used, openings for 
arms, neck and a straight cut down the front 
will transform them into over-garments. A 
colorful headdress, banded tightly around the 
head and left flowing down the back, is effec- 
tive. The color should bea contrasting color 
to the cape or coat. All of the shepherds have 
bare legs and knees and wear sandals. The san- 
dals are made of cardboard and laced on with 
twine. The shepherds may carry lanterns, 
made of pasteboard, lined with colored tissue 
paper, made over electric flashlights. 

In making up the shepherds, sink hollows 
with light brown or bluish gray. Use a mirror 
and follow the lines of the face that come nat- 
urally. When make-up is on, powder. To make 
the lines of the face stand out, high-light them 
on each side with white, and blend it in. To 
make a sagging mouth, put two short lines 
down from nose and mouth. To make shaggy 
_ eyebrows, rub the eyebrows the wrong way with 
grease paint and dust with white powder. To 
avoid heavy brows, blot out the too heavy brows 
with ground color, then powder over it. 





AND LO, THERE WERE SHEPHERDS 


A Christmas Service for Country Schools and Churches 


' By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


Make up the shepherds with grease paint 
dusted over with orange red powder. Use pow- 
ders of different shades for the shepherds. See 
the colors that are to be used under light. The 
effect is often entirely different from daylight. 


HE words picture the scene. All of the 

verses printed in each scene may be read 
preceding that scene or during the tableaux, 
anc she service may take the form of a pageant, 
or the speaking parts may be taken from the 
verses, and then the entire service would take 
the form of a dramatized play. More of the 
carols may be introduced if desired. 

SCENE I—To be read: 


And, lo, there were shepherds 
Abiding in the field, 

Keeping watch by night o’er their flocks. 
And there came unto them 

An angel of the Lord, 

And all around them shone 

The glory of the Lord. 


The curtain rises on the shepherds grouped 
to leave space in front of division in the cur- 
tain, where angel is to appear. On the right of 
the angel, as she faces the audience, are the 


shepherds, A, B, C, D, in a semi-circle, reclin-. 


ing on the ground. Slightly outside of the cir- 
cle is E, while X and Z are to the left of the 
opening in the curtain and sitting on stones. 
The three elevations give more depth to the 
scene. 

As the curtain rises, and for a brief space, 
while the music is being finished, a chorus of 
unseen men and women hum ‘‘Silent Night.’’ 
Then, for a second, the lights are turned off, 
and the First Angel slips in thru the divided 
curtain to the place made for her. 

The lights should come on with increased in- 
tensity. The shepherds show consternation and 
alarm, especially the shepherd E. He half rises, 
supporting himself with his left hand on the 
ground; with his right he shades his eyes. A 
starts as tho to go forward on his knees, B 
bows his head on his clasped hands, C looks up 
and D eloses his eyes and looks down, X clasps 
his hands tightly and looks up at the angel, Z 
throws up both hands. 

The angel is dressed in a full, flowing gar- 


ment of white, her hair long and flowing, and 


slightly waved. She gives the message she 
has to tell the shepherds. Even tho the verse 
has been read as a prologue, let her speak the 
part here, very slowly. 
































hem!’’ 


The shepherds were afraid, - 

They were all sore afraid, 

And the angel spake unto them: 
**Fear ye not, for, behold, 

I bring you good tidings, 

Great joy shall be to all people; 

Fear ye not, fear ye not. 


*“To you is born this day, 
In the city of David, 
A Savior, who is Christ the Lord, 
And this-shall be the sign: 
The Heavenly Babe you'll find ; 
There meanly wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
Lying in a manger.”’ 


Then beside the angel 

Shone a heavenly host, 

Glorifying God, and saying: 
**Glory be unto God! 

On earth peace among men. 

Glory to God! Peace upon earth! 

Glory be unto God!”’ 


The curtain is drawn entirely open, showing | 
chorus of angels in white behind the divided | 
curtain. The strongest light should be on the . 
First Angel, who steps forward, but all should 7 
be flooded with light. . 

Multitude of angels sing either ‘‘Joy to the — 
World’’ or ‘‘O, Come, All Ye Faithful.’’ First | 
and last verses only. 

The shepherds hold their postures thru the — 
singing. At the last line, the First Angel steps 
back with the ‘‘multitude.’’ Curtain is drawn, | 
leaving shepherds on stage as at first. 


The angels went away. 

The wondering shepherds said : 
**Let us now go to Bethlehem! 

Come, see what God made known.’’ 


In haste the shepherds came 
And found the Babe in swaddling clothes, 
Lying in a manger. 


The shepherds show excitement. They talk © 
to one another, gesticulating with their hands. ~ 


X: She said, ‘‘Glory be unto God. On earth ; : 


peace among men.’’ 

Others assent: ‘‘That said she.’’ 

E (questions): ‘‘On earth peace among 
men ?’’ 

Z: ‘*Even so.”’ : 

Z (to X): 
Come, and see what God made known.”’ 


E (to the five): ‘Let us now go to Bethle 9 
hem. Come, see what God made known.”’ i 


All show evidence of haste. They go out, re 
peating what the angel said: ‘‘Glory be unto 
God!’’ ‘‘In Bethlehem!’’ ‘‘A babe lying in 4 
manger!’’ ‘‘In swaddling clothes!’’ Broken _ 
word’s of the angel’s. message. 


(Curtain.) ma 


SCENE II—As curtain slowly rises, chorus_ 
(unseen) hums, ‘‘O Little Town of Bethle- 
(Concluded on page 11) © 
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‘Let us now go to Bethlehem! j 
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HEN communities are planning 
programs for the winter 


months, why isn’t it good business to 
song some time on a study of local 
sms? For instance, why not de- 
several evenings to a considera- 
m of the needs of cooperatives that 
gre serving the territory? Officers 
‘and directors of these local coopera- 
1 @& dos will be only too glad to help. 
“@ The Department of Agriculture re- 
¥ issued a series of questions de- 
to help communities make a 
of their own cooperatives. The 
| jist of questions follows. Any group 
that makes a survey along these lines 
jg going to know a lot more about co- 
when it gets thru and is go- 
®@ ing to be ina position to be of much 
@ wore help to cooperative marketing in 
-@ its territory. 
@ he first test of the efficiency and 
_@ probable success of an association is 
“BR its plan of organization and business 
‘get-np. A survey made to determine 
whether or not an association is sound- 
ly organized should give imformation 
that is helpful in the teaching of co- 
operative marketing, that will give 
members a clearer understanding of 
the way in which their associations 
@ are organized, and that will enable 
@ them to discharge their responsibili- 
ties intelligently. Such a survey need 
not be undertaken in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but rather as a service to both 
the members and officials of commu- 
nity associations. The following out- 
line is suggested: 
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Suggestions for Incorporation 


' f. Is the association incorporated? 
There are some definite advantages in 
incorporation, and, in general, only the 
smallest and most informal of local 
organizations can afford to dispense 
with incorporation. 
. 9 Is the association incorporated 
under the best law? Some successful 
associations are incorporated under a 
“general corporation” law. However, 
these laws generally make no provi- 
sion for the organization of non-stock 
associations, and, further, they usual- 
ly provide that a stockholder shall 
@ have one vote for each share of stock 
that he owns. Oftentimes, also, it is 
difficult under these laws to restrict 
the sale and transfer of stock certifi- 
cates. In a cooperative association, it 
is advisable to keep stock in the hands 
of active members. Special laws pro- 
viding for the incorporation of coop- 
erative associations have been passed 
in all but two states. 
™ @©.: 3.-:«*Do-the articles of incorporation 
state correctly and completely the pur- 
poses and powers of the association? 
@ The purposes and powers of the asso- 
* @ Clation are described and limited by 
-@ the law under which it is incorporated 
'® and its articles of incorporation. 
| essential, therefore, that the articles 
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mg § of incorporation should completely de- 
® scribe the activities which it is pro- 

_ | @ Posed the association shall conduct. 
m! @ At the same time, it is a mistake to 
“@ ‘escribe the detailed operations of the 
lee “§ 48sociation in the articles of incorpo- 


_ ation, or to impose unnecessary re- 
} ‘trictions on the members or directors. 


re- 4. Do the by-laws provide a worka- 
ito J ble plan for carrying on the business 
a _ Of the association? The by-laws should 
en | Provide for methods of electing di- 


_ feetors and officers, when and how 

~ | Often meetings of members and direc- 
a8 tors shall be held, and should outline 
the duties of directors and officers, 
and, in fact, all plans and policies of 
the association which are not left to 
the board of directors. 


Who Controls Association? 


‘The cooperative features of the as- 
ia Dresumably are safeguarded 
i te AY Under which the assoeia- 
on is incorporated, its articles of in- 
Corporation ‘and by-laws. Two prin- 










tudying the Cooperative 


Suggestions for Surveys of Local Marketing Concerns 


It is’ 


ciples are so fundamental, however, 
that they .will be considered sepa- 
rately. 

(a) Is provision made for control of 
the association by its members? This 
has been done in all successful asso- 
ciations. There may, however, be con- 
ditions under which control of the as- 
sociation passes out of the hands of 
the members, and the cooperative na- 
ture of the enterprise is destroyed. 


Danger of the members losing con- 
trol of the association is present in 
capital stock organizations where 
share voting is permitted, unless pro- 
vision is made to Keep stock owner- 
ship proportional to patronage, and 
the ownership of stock by non-mem- 
bers is restricted. 


Use Patronage Dividends 


(b) Is provision made for the dis- 
tribution of earnings on the basis of 
patronage? Am organization “can 
hardly be classed as cooperative, if 
the greater part of its earnings are 
paid out as dividends on capital stock. 
The practice of paying large stock div- 
idends creates a conflict of interest 
within the association. 


5. Is the association organized and 
operated so as to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Capper-Volstead act? 
State laws generally have exempted 
cooperative associations from the pro- 
visions of state anti-trust laws. The 
Capper-Volstead act, which was passed 
by congress early in 1922, provides 
that farmers may act together in as- 
sociations “in collectively processing, 
preparing for market, handling, and 
marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce-such products of persons so 
engaged,” and states the requirements 
which such associations must meet in 
order to be considered cooperative un- 
der the act. Although an association 
which does not comply with these pro- 
visions may not be in danger of pros- 
ecution, still as a matter of precau- 
tion the organization and operation of 
a cooperative association should be in 
harmony with the Capper-Volstead act. 


6. Is the business structure of the 
association adapted to the product 
which it handles and the conditions 
-under which it operates? Successful 
associations are not necessarily uni- 
form in structure. Some are formed 
with local associations which grade 
and pack the product; others are cen- 
tralized organizations. Some operate 
warehouses and plants, while others 
function solely as sales agencies. The 
structure of the association should be 
analyzed with regard to the work it 
has to do, the class of customers to 
which it sells, and the needs of its 
members. 


Are the Big Jobs Tackled? 


7. Is the association set up so as to 
perform those services for which there 
is the greatest need? The general 
plan of. organization should provide 
for a proper division of functions, and 
Place the greatest emphasis on the 
most important services. The great- 
est need of the cotton growers, for 
example, is proper classing and sell- 
ing of their cotton. In a cooperative 
creamery organization, on the other 
hand, production of a high-grade prod- 
uct is equally important as the devel- 
opment of efficient selling. There 
should be a balance between the va- 
rious activities of a successful associa- 
tion. 


In general, a loose plan of organiza- 


tion is an indication of loose and care- 
less business methods. Members 
should demand that their association 
prepare and follow a sound plan of or- 
ganization, and the agricultural teach- 
er can be of service to the community 
by pointing out where and how lecal 
associations can be improved in this 





respect. 


















Did we put 
too lowa 
value on 
your feet 


Back in October we talked about your $11,000 feet—we got that 
figure by averaging the value set by standard accident insur- 
ance policies. 

Now a lawyer writes to say that a client has just been awarded 
$30,000 for a permanently injured ankle. Well, perhaps we were 
too low. We realize that your feet are priceless. That is why 
we go to such lengths to give you the best possible footwear. 

We say confidently that for long months of solid comfort the 
new “U. S.” Blue Ribbon- boots and overshoes are unrivaled. 
We know the quality of rubber and workmanship that goes into 
Blue Ribbon footwear. We offer it to you only after it has’ 
passed 12 tests to prove it will outwear other footwear under 
similar conditions of service. 

United States Rubber Company 





































































“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


Red or black uppers. Gray soles. Three lengths—knee; 
medium, hip. Any judge of footwear can recognize the super- 
quality the instant he sees and handles these boots. 4 to 11 
layers of reinforcements wherever wear is heaviest. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
; (all-rubber arctic) 
Red upper. Gray sole, Four or five buckles. The most use- 
ful shoe on the farm. Slips right over your leather shoes. 
Kicks off in a jiffy. Washes clean like a boot. Built to 
give you longer wear. - 


“U.S.” Galosh 


You’ll be glad to wear this sturdy, good- 
looking arctic anywhere. It has a lomg- 



















for extra warmth. 4- and 5-buckle heights. 


| Make this test 
yourself 























Will your boots stand this? 


Think of the punishment your boots must take—scuffing 
over concrete feeding floors, scraping through ice and mud! 
In the Blue Ribbon laboratories a machine presses rubber 
against swiftly revolving emery. The rubber in some foot- , 
wear chafes away at the rate of 4/5” per hour. The standard 





for “U. S.” Blue Ribbon’ Rubber is 1/5” per hour. 


FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


This free book, by Dr. Joseph Lelyveid, 
Executive Director of National Association 
for Foot Health, tells about bunions, corns, 











ingrown nails, pensar ees. fallen Gam 
arches, etc. Address Uni tates RubberCom- ‘ ” 
pany, Room 112, 1790 Broadway, New York. U.S. Gaytees 
Gaytees is the trade- 
marked name of the new Pe 
tailored overshoes made 
only by the United States 
Company. New 


styles, new patterns, new 
fabrics.J3 


"U.S? BLUE RIBBON 
heavy footwear 
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Just a few extra cents bring 


you more active materials, 


and 25% to 30% longer life 


IF YOU could get two or more 
months’ “B” battery service for 
20 or 25 cents it would seem like 
a bargain, wouldn’t it? 

We offer you just about that. 

For instance, if you have been 
using medium size ‘*B’’ bat- 
deries, such as the Eveready 
Medium Size No. 772, next time 
buy the Eveready Layerbilt “B”’ 
Battery No. 485. This will last 
25% longer, though it costs you 
only 20 cents more. 


If you have been using heavy 
duty batteries, such as the Ever- 
eady Heavy Duty “B” Battery 
No. 770, when you need new 
ones buy the famous original 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, 
which has the same outside di- 
mensions but lasts 30% longer, 
though costing only 25 cents 
more. 





medium size 


Eveready Layerbilt 


“B” Battery 





heavy duty 


Eveready Layerbilt 


“B” Battery 


Both these Eveready Layer- 
bilts contain flat cells instead of 
cylindrical ones. The flat cells 
pack together tightly, occupy all 
available space inside the bat- 
tery case, and so make it possible 
to put considerably more active, 
current-producing materials in 
the battery. That’s why Ever- 
eady Layerbilts last 25% to 
30% longer than cylindrical cell 
Evereadys of the same size, mak- 
ing them the most economical 
Evereadys, size for size. 


Every Eveready Layerbilt “B”’ 


Battery has the word “Layer- | 


bilt” printed large on the label. 
Look for that word, to make 
sure you get the real, longer- 
lasting Eveready Layerbilt. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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TUESDAY NIGHT IS EVEREADY HOUR NIGHT 


East of the Rockies—9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF ‘and associated N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast—8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 


Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented 
Eveready feature. Qnly Eveready 
makes Layerbilt, Batteries. 


SEE AND HEAR THE NEW EVEREADY RADIO SETS 





OW can heat losses thru building 
walls be prevented? One way is 
by building more tightly and by care- 
fully stopping all crevices around win- 
dows, doors and other openings. An- 
other away is by storm windows and 
doors or by using double glazed sash. 
The third method is by using insulat- 
ing materials, or materials which offer 
a higher resistance to the passage of 
heat and cold thru them. 

Of all insulating materials, nothing 
is more effective in a way than a dry 
dead air space; but to be effective 
the air must be absolutely dead, with 
no connection currents or other move- 
ment to convey the heat up and down 
or from one side to the other. Thus 
the air spaces between the studding 
in an ordinary frame building are 
net of as much importance as one 
would expect, since often they are 
open at the top and bottom and if not, 
there is a continual circulation of the 
air up.and down and thus the heat 
from the inner wall is carried by the 
air currents to the outer wall and 
vice versa. However, if these spaces 
can be filled with granulated cork, dry 
sawdust, or mill shavings, or even 
with dry chaff or chopped straw, they 
do become very effective insulators 
against loss of heat and the warmth 


KEEP BUILDINGS WARM 


By I. W. DICKERSON 





| of sheathing or lath and to which stua 
| co or plaster can-be applied directly, 
An architect gives in a building . § 
azine the following figures sho . | 
the heat units lost per square zs 
thru different building materials Der 
hour for each degree difference in tem. 
perature between the outside and jp. | 
side surfaces: e 
Heat loss for one degree differencgs 
in temperature per square foot Der 
hour: Commercial insulation, 1 ing | 
thick, 0.33 B. t. u.; wood sheathing, — 
one inch thick, 1.25 B. t. u.; plastep & 
one inch thick, 1.50 B. t. u.; brick 
work one inch thick, 4.00 B. t. u.; co. 
crete one inch thick, 6.00 B. t. u, 
Expressed in another way, one ing # 
of commercial insulation is equal ty 
3% inches of wood, 4% inches of plag. 
ter, 12 inches of brick, or 18 inches of 
concrete. If the insulation is only 
half as thick, the conductance will be 
twice as great. Also increasing the — 
difference in temperature between ip. 
side and outside surfaces will increagg © 
the heat loss in proportion, 10 degrees 
difference making 10 times as much 
heat loss, and so on. 
Where do the heat losses occur and 
how important are they? These are 
thru the walls, the glass surface, the 








ceilings and roof, thru the cracks 


HEAT TRANSMISSION LOSSES THRU WALLS 
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Frame, wood siding, building paper, %-in. wood sheathing, lath 
and plaster 0.265 445 
Frame, wood siding, insulating board as sheathing, insulating : 
board as plaster base, plaster = | 0.182 305 
Frame, stucco, building paper, wood sheathing, lath and plaster | 0.267 449 
Frame, stucco, insulating board as sheathing and stucco base, in- 
sulating board as plaster base, plaster. 0.183 307 
Brick veneer 4 in., building paper, wood sheathing, lath and plaster | 0.24 403 
Brick veneer 4 in., insulating board as sheathing, insulating board 
as ptaster base, plaster : 0.17 286 
Brick wall 8 in., furring, lath and plaster 0.24 403 
Brick wall 8 in., furring, 2 layers insulating board as plaster base, 
plaster 2 0.143 240 
Stucco, hollow tile wall 8 in., furring, lath and plastef............0..000. 0.19 319 
Stucco, hollow tile wall 8 in., furring, 2 layers insulating board 
as plaster base, plaster 0.153 257 
Stucco, concrete wall 6 in., furring, lath and plastel.............ccsseere 0.267 449 
Stucco, concrete wall 6 in., furring, 2 layers insulating board as 
plaster base, plaster.... 0.198 333 








of the wall will be very materially in- 
creased. The chief objections against 
using these materials in*the walls are 
that they are more or less expensive, 
absorb and hold moisture which de- 
stroys their insulating value and is 
highly injurious to woodwork and wall 
decorations, make ideal harbor for 
mice and vermin, and constitute a 
considerably greater fire risk. 


Commercial Insulation Favored 


A better method of insulation, when 
considered from the standpoints of 
first cost, labor required, continued ef- 
fective insulation, and safety and gen- 
eral desirability, is to use a commer- 
cial type of insulatioh. There are 
many of these on the market, practic- 
ally all of them depending for their in- 
sulating value on the dead air trapped 
in their cells. Most of them are damp- 
proof, vermin-proof, at least fire resist- 
ant, and will give continued effective 
insulation almost indefinitely. In ad- 
dition to insulation against heat, these 
materials all give a considerable in- 
sulation against noise, which is often 
very desirable. Some of these mate- 
rials come in the form of felts which 
are to be placed between studding and 
between layers of regular building ma- 
terials, others come in the form of 





slabs or boards which take the place 





, around windows and doors, thru the 


floor, furnace casing and pipes, chim 
ney and fireplace openings, and so on. 
The following values are given by Tt | 
cent heating authorities as the heat: ~ 
transmission losses thru various wall § 
construction in terms of B. t. u. pr & 
square foot per hour for a difference 
in temperature of 70 degrees, corre 
sponding to zero outside and 70 inside: 
The amount of insulation desirable 
for house walls will depend on cli 
matic conditions, but in general two 
layers of good half-inch insulation is 
sufficient. With frame construction, 
one layer of insulating timber may be 
used on the outside of the studs, tak 
ing the place of the wood sheathing 
and the building paper. The othef 
layer is used instead of laths on the 
inside of the studs as a plaster base. ~ 
In most localities the outside layer in 
place will cost less than the material 
and labor costs of good wooden sheath 
ing and building paper. The inside 
layer will cost more for material than 
the lath, but less labor for applying. 
In general, the two layers of insulating — 
lumber will just about balance the | 
cost of the material they replace, 80 
that the builder will get his insulation _ 
at little or no cost over that of nom 
insulated construction. Such insula 
tion can of course only be put on when 
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oy I tting a layer of heavy commer- 
“jj insulation between the studs be- 
‘fore | house is lathed and plastered, 
‘ui this will add somewhat to the cost 
‘of the building. 


- Ceilings and Floors 


4 : heavy heat losses also take 


‘place thru the ceilings, the common 
onstruction of which is a single layer 
gf lath and plaster on the under side 
‘of the ceiling joists, with nothing 
¥ . Such a ceiling has a heat loss 
of 0.40 B. t. u. per square foot per 
pour for each degree difference of tem- 
‘gerature, or ‘a loss of 672 B. t. u. per 
1 foot per day for a difference of 
m degrees in temperature. The top 
of the house can best be insulated by 
replacing the lath with a layer of in: 
tion to serve as a base for plaster, 
and then putting a second layer on top 
‘ofthe joists. This construction would 
qut the ceiling loss to about 437 B. t. u. 
per square foot per day. . 
Let us try to estimate what saving 
jp coal this use of a double layer of 
‘jasulation on the outside walls and 
eiling of a 30x34 two-story frame 
house with nine-foot ceilings would 
‘mean. Making no allowance for win- 
dows and doors, the outside walls 





® would total about 2,300 square feet. 


According to the table, there would be 
a saving of 140 B. t. u. per square 
foot per day, or a total for the outside 
‘walls of 322,000 B. t. u. per day. Al- 
jowing 14,000 B. t. u. per pound of coal 
'and a furnace efficiency of 50 per 


'eent, this would represent a saving of 


difference temp. B. t. 
u. Der sq. ft. per day 
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® tle of this age. 
lowing, it is very doubtful if it pays 


‘er inbreed. 


$0 pounds of coal per day, or at the 
tate of a ton each 25 days of cold 
weather. It is not at all unusual to 
find that the proper use of commercial 
insulation, at an additional cost of 
not to exceed 3 per cent of the cost 
of the house, will make a saving of 
| % to 30 per cent of the fuel required 
to heat. The matter of windows and 
' doors we will take up in a later article. 





Baby Beef Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a ration for 600- 
pound heifers. I have silage, alfalfa 
and:ear corn. Would it pay to grind 
the corn? Would you advise feeding 
linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal?” 

We would suggest feeding these heif- 
ers about five pounds of alfalfa hay 
per head daily, together with all the 
silage they will eat and all the corn 


| they will clean up in good shape with- 
' out going off feed. To start with, four 


or five pounds of corn per head daily 
May be plenty, but we would suggest 
increasing this to nine or ten pounds 


_ Within a month. Probably it will pay 
| to feed from one to two pounds per - 


head daily of either linseed oil meal 
or cottonseed meal. Linseed oil meal 
is ordinarily worth from $5 to $10 a 
ton more than cottonseed meal for cat- 
If there are hogs fol- 


to grind the corn. 





Market Hogs Should Not Be 
Inbred 


‘An Iowa correspondent writes: 
_ “I have some good spring gilts and 


j thinking of breeding them to their 


What results may I expect?” 


| The purebred hog man is oftentimes 
_ Well warranted in breeding a sire to 


his daughter. In this way he concen- 


_ trates the blood lines and can deter- 


mine more definitely just where he is 
Soing. The man who is producing 
hogs for market, however, should nev- 
If he does, he is almost 
certain to be disappointed. The mar- 


re ket hog man in fact should consider 
_ €ross-breeding rather than inbreeding. 
‘Inbreeding should be avoided by all 


except the most experienced purebred 


men who have some idea of what they 
> iagee when they follow this prac- 














OF ALL GIFTS, the one that will bring greatest happiness 
to the entire family is a fine motor car. And of all cars, 
the one that will win highest favor is a Silver Anniversary 
Buick with new Masterpiece Body by Fisher. 


Supremely beautiful—endowed with lines, colors and 
upholsteries of unrivaled luxury— powered by the world- 
famous Buick Valve-in-Head engine—this thrilling car 
will give utmost pleasure, not only on Christmas day, but 
for months and years to come. 


The family could wish for no finer gift than this gift for 
all the family. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











And Lo, There Were 
Shepherds 


HE 





ST ed 





(Continued from page 8) 

Mary and the baby Jesus are shown 
in an alcove, Jesus in the manger. 
Light shines around them. A light 
in the cradle reflects on their faces. 

In the manger scene there should 
be no light on the stage save that 
which shines upon Mary and Babe. 
Lanterns may be made of pasteboard 
and tissue paper over electric torches, 


The manger should be a box about ' 


sixteen or eighteen inches long and 
supported on a low bench or stool. 
Soft white cloth fills the manger. If 
possible, use a real baby. If a large 
doll is used, don’t show the features. 
Joseph is on the left and outside of 
the alcove. The shepherds are kneel- 
ing before him, X and Z in advance of 
the others. (Unseen chorus in back- 
ground hums “Holy Night.) 








Chance for picturesque tableaux ef- 
fect here. 


“When they had worshiped Him 
They returned to their work 
Praising God for what they had heard. 


“And all they told rejoiced 

At the things they made known. 
And Mary pondered in her heart 
The worship of her Son.” 


SCENE 3—Shepherds as in first 
scene, save that they are grouped talk- 
ing to one another. Various people 
pass—individuals, and in twos, accord- 
ing to number available for the play. 
The shepherds stop them. Each gives 
the same message. 


“To you is born this day 

In the city of David 

A Saviour who is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be the sign: 

The heavenly babe you'll find 

Meanly wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
Lying in a manger.” 





E_ says: “I saw Him, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Everyone who is given the message 
registers joy. 

One passerby is incredulous. One 
after another the shepherds gather 
around him. Finally he yields and 
cries: “Glory to God in the high- 
est!” At this the chorus of angels; 
shepherds and passersby sing either 
“Joy to the World” or “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” whichever was not sung by 
the chorus of angels. 

Curtain. 





Note: Readers who may wish to 
present this Christmas service but find 
that they have local problems as to 
costuming, the arrangement of the 
stage, stage properties, the character 
parts, or make-up of the characters, 
may write to the Homemaking Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. 
We will be glad to help you solve your 
problems if we can, 
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“WALLACES’ FARMER, December 7. 
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-Time to Prevent Rust and Rot 
on Machinery 


Now that most of the farm equip- 
ment has finished its work for the sea- 
son, it is high time that it is put under 
shelter and in shape to prevent deteri- 
oration during the winter. The yearly 
depreciation on the several billion dol- 
lars’ worth of farm equipment runs 
into enormous figures, and even on 
the average farm, amounts to a tidy 
sum. The ordinary wear and tear can 
not be avoided, but the more impor- 
tant depreciation, due to rust and rot, 
can usually be prevented. 

Before the machines are put away 
for the idle season, exposed bright 
parts should be coated with heavy 
grease, as this will prevent rust and 
pitting and save a lot of annoyance and 
considerable trouble in getting them 
into good working condition the next 
time they are to be used. It is often 
assumed that rust does no harm on 
non-bright metal parts, but this is not 
generally true. Any rusting produces 
more or less pitting, and on fuel tanks, 
fenders, binder platforms, deck covers, 
tool boxes, separator covers, and so on, 
a neglected rust spot may soon rust 
thru or weaken the metal so that it 
gives when any unusual stress comes 
on it. Even on heavier parts, where 
there is little chance of any material 
weakening due to rust, good appear- 
ance demands that rust be prevented. 
Hence, all such metal parts should be 
gone over with a wire brush to remove 
rust and loose material, then apply a 
good coat of red lead and linseed oil. 
After this has dried thoroly, the job 
can be finished with white lead paint, 
tinted dark gray or other desirable 
color. 

All wood parts should be cleaned and 
painted with white lead or other good 
paint before being put away for the 
winter. This not only prevents shrink- 
ing and swelling and rot, but also adds 
considerably to the value, due to a bet- 
ter appearance. Wagons need particu- 
larly frequent attention, especially the 
boxes and the wheels. Many wagon 
wheels loosen up and give way in a few 
years, that would have lasted a lifetime 
if they had been oiled and painted 
regularly. 





Bulletin on Seed Corn Treatment. 


Those who are interested in the 
tests with the commercial seed corn 
dusts should write to the Bulletin Sec- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, for a 
copy of Circular 108, “Seed Treatment 
for Corn Diseases.” This publication, 
just off the press, gives the results of 
the tests, describes the common dry 
rots. 

Dry rots reduce the corn yield on 


the average Iowa farm about five bush- | 


els an acre and much of this loss could 
be avoided at a cost of around 3 or 4 
cents an acre by treating the seed be- 
fore it is planted with one of the com- 
mercial mercury dusts on the market. 

Seed corn taken from _ farmers’ 
planter boxes and treated with any 
one of the three dusts has given an 
increase in yield of from two and one- 
half to five bushels an acre in the 
test which the Iowa plant disease men 
have conducted. These are the results 
obtained under actual field conditions 
in several different counties last year. 

These commercial dusts sell for 
around $1.75 a pound. Only about two 
ounces are needed per bushel of corn, 
so that a pound will treat enough seed 
for sixty to sixty-five acres, which 
makes the cost very low. 

Altho the three commercial dusts 
have been very successful in controll- 
ing the dry rot on the seed, the new 
circular warns that these dusts will 
not control corn smut, corn rust, bac- 
terial spot, nor insect or rodent in- 
jury in the field. Treated seed seems 
to be more resistant to cold, wet 
weather in early spring. Under these 
adverse conditions, treated seed does 
not ret as quickly as untreated seed. 
Early planted seed seemed to be more | 
benefited by the dusts than was late 








planted seed. 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in November of 1928 
averaged about $8.85 a hundred, or 85 
cents a hundred under the October 
price. 

A price of $8.85 at Chicago in No- 
vember is equivalent to about 64 cents 
a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. The 
business of turning new corn into pork 
is neither making nor losing much 
money for the average farmer. The 
losses are due chiefly to the high 
priced old corn in the hogs going to 
market. Our chart, which is based on 


the weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn for twelve months, shows a loss 
of $1.74 a hundred. 


The weighted 





and Losses 


price of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs 
marketed in November of 1928 was 
$1.00 a bushel. As a ten-year average 
hogs have sold in the month of No- 
vember for a price equivalent to. 10.6 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
10.6 bushels of $1.00 corn gives a cost 
of $10.60 a hundred for November of 
1928. The actual price was $8.85 a 
hundred, or there was a loss of $1.75 
a hundred. 

We believe that hog prices have 
now passed their low point and that 
there will be a temporary advance 
after Christmas and a more permanent 
advance in February. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of November, 
1928, was $14.35 a hundred, or about 
65 cents lower than in the month of 
October. 

Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in November of 1928 were 
fattened on corn which cost 101.4 
cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 ba- 
sis. As an average of ten years it 
has required the value of 58.8 bushels 
of such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding May 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the No- 
vember market. Last May a 1,000- 
pound feeder cost $113.50. The cost of 
a 1,300-pound fat steer finished in No- 
vember was th**efore around $173.12. 





The selling price was $14.35 a hun- 


dred, or $186.55 a head, which indi- 
cates that a 1,300-pound fat steer in 
October brought a profit of about 
$13.43. 

Altho cattle prices in November av- 
eraged nearly $2.00 a hundred lower 
than in September, they were still so 
high as to make further declines prob- 
able in December, January and Feb- 
ruary. There is a chance that for a 
time in the late winter fat cattle 
prices will average as low as $12.50. 
However, we would not expect a price 
this low to continue long. This year, 
as last year, there seems to be a very 
small number of cattle on feed. This 
year, however, it seems as tho a rather 
large percentage of the cattle are be- 
ing finished for a winter market. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 

















| centrating Our Selling Power.” 


+ Hearst, president of the Iowa Farm | 
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| Cooperative Shippers Mee 
December 12-14 


On December 12, 13 and 14, Co, 
ative Livestock Shippers of Iowa 
hold their annual convention at p 
Moines, Iowa. Between 500 ana 
representatives of local shipping a, 
ciations are expected to atteng 
meeting. 

The big meeting will begin a 
Wednesday, December 12, with 
tration at the Savery hotel at 114 
and will be called to order at 1:2 
m. by President O. J. Kalsem. Short 
addresses on the subjects, “Building | 
From the Ground Up,” and “Meet, 
Local Competition,” will be given by 
Managers B. E. Gould, of Albion, and 
Leonard Peterson, of Jewell. Mord 
eai Ezekiel, agricultural economig 
from the United States Department yi 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C,, 
give an ipteresting and timely addres 
on the “Hog Cycle and Its Behavior” 
These speeches will be followed by 
discussion and an informal dinner j 
the evening. 

On Thursday, December 13, shox 
addresses and discussions will take 
place on a number of important sub- 
jects, some of which are as follows: 
“Organizing With Membership Agrea 
ments,” “Using the High Net Dolla 
Market,” “How Our Directors Fun. & 
tion,” “The Necessity of Good Bui & 
ness Methods,” “Larger Volume anf 
Efficient Selling,” “Why We Belong 
to the State Association,” “Solving the 
Tattoo Problem,” “Our County Aggo 
ciation Group Meetings,” and “Cop 
















































These addresses and _ discussions 
will be led by Peter Lovig, of Gilman; 
S. G. Thompson, of Center Junction; 
John H. Johnson, Story City; L J 
Meyer, Williamsburg; C. C. Watts, 
Clear Lake; A. V. Borman, Graettip 
ger; Gilbert Gunderson, Northwood; 
Cc. J. Getting, Sanborn, and R. M. Hall, 
Hanlontown. These men are all pres 
idents, secretaries, directors or man 
agers of their respective local ship 
ping associations. 

Greetings will be extended to the 
cooperative shippers by Henry Parke, & 
president of the Chicago Producers’ & 
Commission Association, and Chas. B 











Bureau Federation. 

On Thursday evening the annual 
banquet will be held. Four addresses 
will be given, as follows: Rev. E. 7. 
Hagerman, Des Moines; Oscar Mayer, 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers; Judge J. H. Hender 
son, commerce counsel for Iowa, and 
Mrs. Jacob Solberg, of Fernald. Many § 
outside guests will be invited to at @ 
tend the banquet. Music for this 0¢ 7 
casion will be furnished by the Farm 
ers Orchestra from Dallas county. 

Friday, December 14, will be the big 
day of the convention, with a full pro 
gram. President O. J. Kalsem will 
give his annual address, Treasurer 
Williamson will make a financial re 
port, and Knute Espe will give the ar 
nual report of the secretary of the 
State Association. An address will be 
made by Professor S. H. Thompson, of 
Iowa State College, on the subject, 
“Measuring the Future by the Past.” 














Reports from the nominating commit 
tee, election of directors for 1929, r 
port of resolutions committee, and 4 
discussion of the recommendations for 
a State Association program for 192 
will follow. 








Cain Wins Kildee Trophy 


H. C. Cain, of Hartley, Iowa, a met 
ber of the cow testing association 
from O’Brien county, was the success 
ful winner of the trophy cup which 
Professor H..H. Kildee, of Ames, alr 
nually awards to the owner of the 
highest producing herd of grade cows 
in Iowa cow testing associations. 

Mr. Cain’s herd of grade Holsteil 
cows made the fine record of 12,626 
pounds of milk and 462.4 pounds 
butterfat as an average for the yeat. 
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th Tegig work is well illustrated in the recent 
llan we ehange in red clover breeding meth- 
t 1:30) 9%. ods. The, breeder heretofore. worked: 
1. Shot Mf gn the supposition that red clover is 
‘Building MH gelf-sterile. Now, he has changed his 
“Meeting | methods and is working almost en- 
given y M ¢irely on the basis of self-fertility in. 
100, ad this important legume crop. : 

Morte There is a vast amount of literature 
cOnomis M tating that red clover is self-sterile, 
tment (Mf gnd some of our leading scientists 
C, wil gave their_names attached to papers 
addres gealing with the self-sterility of clo- 
havion" ‘yer, By self-sterility in red clover 
wed by the investigator means that the pollen, 
Inner in gp male portion that is necessary in 

geed development must come from a 
3, shot /™ gifferent flower than the one being 
ill take J pollinated. In other words, some 
ant sub agency, such as bumblebees, or in- 
follows: sects, must carry the pollen from one 
) Agree HH fiower to another. Without this out- 
| Dollar  gide agency there would be no setting 
S Pune of seed. These investigators cite many 
d Busi experiments to show that no seed is 
me an get, or, at the best, only a very few 
Belong #~ geed set in thousands of trials without 
ring the these outside agencies. 
y Asso. Recently a few careful workers, Mc- 
| “Con “Alpine, Fergus and Kirk, have ob- 

tained definite results which prove 
ussions that some strains of red clover are 
rilman; gelf-fertile. By self-fertile they mean 
nction; that one flower furnishes both the 
Ld pollen from the male portion to pol- 
Watts jinate the female part of the flower 
raettin # * and produce the seed. In other words, 
nwood; # no outside agency, such as the bum- 
I. Hall, blebee, is necessary in the formation 
ll ‘pres. of the seed of red clover. This is 
r mat: ‘gurely contrary to popular belief, but 
I ship their results are very definite, and just 

go to show what careful and continued 
to the work will accomplish in the face of 
P arke, negative results by other investigators 
lucers and popular belief. Almost every clo- 
has. E ver grower and bee man is of the opin- 

Farm ion that bumblebees are necessary to 

pollinate red clover for seed develop- 
annual ment. 5 
Tresses 
ET Against Popular Belief 
Mayer, | 
erical E. N. Fergus, of the Kentucky ex- 
ender. periment station, published some re- 
2, and © sults in 1922 of work that he did that 
Many year and the previous one. He got 
to at seed formation by self-fertilization and 
is 0¢- | without the aid of outside agencies. 
Farm @. He was of the opinion that red clover 
ty. was made up of strains, some of which 
he big @ Were self-fertile and others self-ster- 
II pro- fle. He continued to gét seed setting 
. will from strains which were self-fertile 
isurer @ the first year, while those that were 
alre @ almost sterile tended to produce little 
1¢ al or no seed in the following year. 
f th @ #There is no doubt that the early 
ill be workers along these lines just hap- 
on, of - pened across strains of red clover that © 
bject, were self-sterile, and so they got no 
Past.” Tesults without using bees or some 
mmitt @ other agency. If they had happened 
9, re § to get hold of strains that were self- 
nd @ § fertile, clover breeding work would 
s for § have been on a different basis many 
1929 years ago, and we would have had a 
far greater development in red clover 
improvement than we now have. 
L. E. Kirk, who is professor of field 
y husbandry at the University of Sas- 
nem |  Katchewan, Canada, has done excel- 
ation | (Rt work with inbreeding clover, 
cess) | - Which is based on the self-fertility of 
nich | - Sains within the crop. His work is 
_an- |  BOw being continued at the Minnesota 
the | .©%Periment station, and they have 
ows Strains of red clover that are in the 
_ fourth generation of self-fertility, and 
stein ‘Some of them have even grvater fertil- 


2,626 
s of 
year. 













Z SHINING example of wrong con- 
& clusions drawn from scientific 


‘ity than they did in the beginning. 
Some of them have not decreased in 
Vigor, such as corn, and other crops, 
t are as vigorous as the plants pro- 
Uced from seeds that were originated 


‘The Bee Loses a Job 


Red Clover Varieties Can Propagate Without Help 


- By E. N. BRESSMAN 
Plant Breeder, Oregon Experiment Station 


"the flower. 





by cross-fertilization. Kirk worked 
with Altaswede and the ordinary Min- 
nesota grown red clover. Altaswede is 
a strain of red clover that was pro- 
duced at the College of Agriculture at 
Edmonton, Canada. His self-pollina- 
tion work was accomplished by put- 
ting paper bags over the single heads 
of the clover biossoms before any of 
the flowers had opened. The bags 
were tied on by strings. After the 
bags had been on a few days they 
were removed, and the heads were 
gently rolled between the fingers to 
allow the flowers to “trip” and spread 
the pollen on the female portion of 
The bag was then put 
back on the head and left until the 
seed ripened. The _ self-pollinated 
plants produced a little over 7 per cent 
of the amount of seed produced by the 
plants which were not covered with 
bags. 


Development of Experiments 





The seeds produced by self-fertiliza- 
tion were planted in the greenhouse 


ten times the average. In addition to 
improving the seed. yield, there is no 
reason why there could not be a vast 
increase in the yield of hay, disease 
resistance, and winter hardiness, 
which are important factors in the 
growing of clover. 

Fergus and Kirk hold places in red 
clover improvement that. are similar 
to the places held by East and Shull in 
corn improvement. There is no doubt 
but that their work is very funda- 
mental, and will lead to some rapid 
development in the improvement of 
clover. More than likely this work 
will be expanded by other investiga- 
tors in a practical way. There is no 
doubt that this method of breeding 
will give us some uniform, pure strains 
of clover which can easily be identi- 
fied and given a variety name, so that 
when a grower buys red clover seed 
he will not merely ask for red clover, 
but will ask for some particular vari- 
ety, such as “Hardired.” . 





Chemical Weed Killers 


Experimental work in killing weeds 
with chemicals has not gone far 
enough to draw definite conclusions, 
according to R. H. Porter, of the Iowa 
experiment station. 

The present status of weed control 
by chemicals, such as iron sulphate, 
common salt, sodium arsenate and so- 
dium chlorate, is such that we do not 








teen for self-support. 
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Here are some pigs of the Near East which look like the “razor 
backs” of America. Here also, at the left of the picture and in the back- 
ground, is)@ progeny of the fine stock contributed by Charles M. Schwab 
and J. C. Penney, choice strains bred in- the Near East Relief orphanage 
in Syria, where animal husbandry is taught children who go out at-six- 
Nearly 300 of the school graduates are now on 








in Canada in 1924. Some of the seeds 
did not grow, others produced small, 
weak seedlings, while others produced 
plants that were as vigorous as the 
ordinary red clover plants. In June 
the red clover plants were transplant- 
ed out in the field. These plants 
showed a remarkable uniformity, the 
same as is obtained in inbreeding 
work with other crops such as corn, 
sunflowers and timothy. Most of 
them showed a reduction in vigor the 
same as is usually obtained in corn, 
but a few were rather vigorous. 
These results indicate that clover’ 
can be handled from a breeding stand- 
point in the same way that corn is be- 
ing worked with on a large scale at 
nearly all of-the important corn-grow- 
ing experiment ‘stations. The great- 
est possibility from the clover stand. 
point is the improvement in seed pro- 
duction. Red clover often produces 
very poor yields of seed, and frequent- 
ly ‘the yield is only from 60 to 100 
pounds per acre. This small yield in- 


dicates that a large number of the 
flowers are not pollinated, or there is 
something defective with the heads, 
because if nearly all the heads pro- 





duced seed there would be a yield of 


consider it wise to recommend any of 
these materials until further trials are 
made to determine the relationship of 
environmental factors and time of ap- 
plication to each particular weed. A 
number of other materials also are -be- 
ing investigated here at the experi- 
ment station. 

Sodium chlorate is the chemical 
most commonly suggested ,for eradi- 
cating perennial weeds. This. chem- 
ical is a non-poisonous salt recently 
used with considerable success on 
Canada thistle, quack grass, and per- 
ennial morning glory or field bind- 
weed. A 12.5 per cent solution (one 
pound to @ gallon of water) seems to 
be most effective. 

In Kansas a 12.5 per cent solution 
applied at the rate of 100 gallons per 
acre when the plants were in full 
bloom was. found to be most effective. 
In such cases the roots were badly 
weakened and more readily killed by 
freezing. : 

In Indiana tests have been carried 
out with sodium chlorate for the erad- 
ication of quack grass. They recom- 
mend 100 gallons per acre (one pound 
per gallon) at the time the plants are 
in head. In one case nearly 100 per 








cent of the underground stems were 
killed. However, the weather condi- 
tions following spraying have a bear- 
ing on the success or failure of the 
material.- 

At Cornell University it has been 
found in one year’s trial that sodium 
chlorate is quite effective in killing 
the roots of Canada thistle. The best 
control was secured when the solution 
‘was applied late in the fall just after 
the tops had been killed by frost. A 
10 per cent solution (twelve ounces 
per gallon of water) applied at the 
rate of 268 gallons per acre killed all 
of the roots by spring. No serious ef- 
fect on the soil was noted. Amounts 
of 107 and 161 gallons, respectively, 
gave good control but not so good as a 
larger quantity. 





Making Cheap Gains on Calves 
With Ear Corn Silage 


At the Illinois experiment station 
this past winter one lot of calves was 
fed the ordinary average daily ration 
of 11 pounds of shelled corn, 1.6 
pounds cottonseed meal, 8 pounds corn 
silage and 2 pounds alfalfa hay. They 
made average daily gains of 2.44 
pounds and at the finish were worth 
$10.55 a head and made a profit of 
$29.52. 

The surprise came with the other 
lot. of calves which was fed no corn 
except that which they obtained in 
ear-corn silage. Most farmers are not 
familiar with ear-corn silage because 
it is made out of the snapped ears 
without the stalk. Apparently, how- 
ever, it is very fine feed. In the Illi- 
nois experiments they found that the 
ear-corn silage contained the equival- 
ent of 12.7 bushels of dry shelled corn, 
whereas, the ordinary corn silage in 
this experiment contained the equival- 
ent of 4.6 bushels of ordinary dry 
shelled corn. The calves getting the 
ear-corn silage without any shelled 
corn didn’t gain as rapidly as some 
of the other calves, but they gained 
much more economically, requiring for 
a hundred pounds of gain only 1,024 
pounds of ear-corn silage, 74 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 91 pounds of 
alfalfa hay. To produce a hundred 
paunds of gain with the ear-corn silage 
calves cost for feed only $7.88 as com- 
pared with $10.31 for the calves fed in 
the ordinary way. 

The practical conclusion of the Illi- 
nois experiment is that in years when 
corn is very backward it may be worth 
while to put the ears into the silo 
without the stalks. Ear-corn silage is 
a high quality feed and when the corn 
is so soft that it is likely to rot and 
mold when placed in the crib it is well 
worth while to consider putting it into 
the silo. Further details can be ob- 
tained by writing for Illinois Bulletin 
313 to H. P. Rusk, Professor of An- 
imal Industry, Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion, Urbana. 


Brood Sow Ration 


There have been several requests 
for information. as to suitable brood 
sow rations. One of the standard ra- 
tions that has given good results is to 
feed one-half pound per head daily of 
a mixture of equal parts of alfalfa 
meal and tankage together with 
enough corn to keep the sows in good 
flesh but not too fat. In the case of 
gilts this will mean three to three and 
one-half pounds of corn per head daily. 
This will ordinarily mean an average 
daily ration of three to three and one- 
half pounds of corn. In the case of 
older sows it may mean four pounds 
or slightly more per head daily. 

There are a number of mixed feeds 
which have been fed in connection 
with corn to brood sows which have 
given very good results. The extent 
to which they should be used depends 
quite largely on relative prices and 
how much bother it is to a farmer to 
do his own mixing. Most of the com- 
mercial feeds should be fed at the 
rate of about three-fourths of a pound 
per sow daily in connection with 
enough corn to keep the sows in good 
flesh but not fat. ‘ 
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FARM BUYING POWER 


New Buying-Power Index Adopted by Department 


S a-measure of the purchasing 
power of farm products the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
begun using the retail prices that farm- 
ers pay for what they buy instead of 


the wholesale prices of non-agricul- 
tural goods for comparisons. Farmers 
of course obtain most of their supplies 
at retail rather than at wholesale, and 
a retail index is therefore more ap- 
propriate as a measure of the ex- 
change value of farm commodities. 
Moreover, many of the articles includ- 
ed in the wholesale price index for- 
merly used enter only slightly or not 
at all into the expenditures of the av- 
erage farmer. The change is illustrat- 
ed for the first time in the price index 
number comparisons for June of this 
year. For that month, according to 
the new. method of reckoning, the pur- 
chasing power of farm products was 
93 per cent of the level prevailing in 
the five-year period August, 1909, to 
July, 1914. 
How Index Number Computed 


It should be noted, however, that 
the new index numbers do not meas- 
ure the purchasing power of farmers, 
but merely that of a fixed quantity of 
farm products. They show the power 
of a given amount of agricultural com- 
modities to purchase certain kinds of 
other goods, as compared with pre-war 
exchange ratios. The index numbers 
do not measure changes in farm re- 
ceipts or in farm expenses; nor do 
they take into account variations in 
the quantities of farm products sold or 
of goods purchased. Since these fac- 
tors influence the buying power of the 
farmer as an individual, their exclu- 
sion from the basis for calculating in- 
dex numbers makes the latter a meas- 
ure of the exchange value per cent of 
goods or commodities, rather than a 
measure of the buying power of the 
producers. Unless this is borne in 
mind, the index number system may 
be misinterpreted. 

Under the new system the depart- 
ment takes the prices since 1910: of 
commodities purchased by farmers for 
the family living and for operating the 
farm. Indices of these prices are con- 
structed with practically the same 
base period (1910-1914), and as nearly 
as possible in the same manner, as the 
index of prices received by farmers 
for the commodities they sell. The 
prices paid are weighted by estimates 
of quantities purchased for the aver- 
age farm in the period 1920-1925. In 
other words, an attempt is made to 
measure the purchasing power of farm 
commodities in terms of the usual 
things that farmers actually buy. But 
the list of such things does not include 

. all the values for which farm income 
is disbursed. It does not include, for 
example, such items as interest on 
mortgages and loans, rents and rail- 
road fares. 

Naturally, measurement of farm 
commodity purchasing power on a ba- 
sis of retail instead of wholesale price 
comparisons tells a slightly different 
story from that told by the index num- 
bers previously in use. Retail prices 

“commonly lag behind wholesale prices: 
‘in readjustment periods. When prices 
- are advancing it is usual for wholesale 
prices to advance more quickly and 
more steeply than retail prices. The 

_ opposite happens in periods of falling 
prices. In consequence the new index 
number system shows, for the early 
years of the post-war depression pe- 
riod, a somewhat smaller disparity be- 
tween the prices of farm products and 
the prices of other goods than was 
shown by the old system. On the oth- 
er hand, when prices are advancing 
the tendency is for the retail compar- 
isen to show less advance than- would 

» be shown by the wholesale compar- 

‘igon. 

» Describing the new system, the de- 

partment takes occasion to review the 
post-war history of the farm commod- 





ity purchasing power. In June, 1928, 
the purchasing power attained by farm 
products was the highest since 1920. 
It was expressed by the index number 
93, with 100 representing the base pe- 
riod 1910-1914. Corresponding figures, 
expressing the average farm commod- 
ity purchasing power since 1920, in 
terms of this mode of reckoning, are: 
99 for 1920; 75 for 1921; 81 for 1922; 
88 for 1923; 87 for 1924; 92 for 1925; 
87 for 1926; and 85 for 1927. In the 
last year farm commodity purchasing 
power has increased, due to an in- 
crease in farm commodity prices. The 
prices of things bought by the farmer 
have remained practically constant. 
Thus in June, 1928, prices received for 
farm products were 145 per cent of the 
pre-war, compared with 130 per cent of 
that level in June, 1927, while in the 
same period the prices paid by farm- 
ers for commodities remained approx- 
imately the same. 


Farm Taxes Much Higher 


As already noted, this improvement 
is not a complete measure of the agri- 
cultural price situation. Altho the 
prices of commodities purchased by 
farmers are now nearly on the level 
with the prices of products sold by 
farmers, taxes and farm wages remain 
relatively high. In June, 1928, farm 
taxes were 250 per cent of the pre-war 
Ievel and farm wages 170 per cent of 
that level. It is significant, however, 
that the prices of commodities pur- 
chased by farmers for use in produc- 
tion are lower than the prices of com- 
modities entering into the family liv- 
ing. This difference is expressed in 
the fact that the index of the prices of 
commodities used in production aver- 
aged about 148 per cent of the pre-war 


level in June, whereas the prices of 


commodities used for family living in 
that month averaged 162 per cent of 
the pre-war level. 








Among the items contributing to the 
high cost of living on the farm in June 
were furniture and furnishings at 208 
per cent of the pre-war; clothing at 
179 per cent of the pre-war; and build- 
ing materials for the home at 171 per 
cent of the pre-war level. Food prices 
were about on the same level as com- 
modity prices generally. Some pro- 
duction items were relatively low, no- 
tably feed and fertilizer prices. The 
price of farm machinery was close to 
the general price level. 





Oat Hullers Becoming Popular 


One of the most notable things at 
the state fairs this season was the 





interest displayed by farmers and 
feeders in the exhibits of oat hulling 
devices. This is to be expected in the 
corn belt, however, since oats is a 
very useful crop in the ordirfary crop 
rotation, especially since it has been 
found such an excellent nurse crop for 
starting sweet clover and other leg; 
umes. The demand for oats has been 
rather limited since the automobile 
and the truck have made such heavy 
inroads on city horses, and hence oat 
prices of late years often have not 
paid for the cost of production. 

During the last two or three years, 
hulled oats have been growing in fa-. 
vor as a feed for growing and fatten- 
ing pigs. The Ohio experiment sta- 
tion in a two-year test found groats or 
dehulled oats worth 46 per cent more | 
than corn and others have-found that 
hulled oats in the ration increases the 
daily gains and reduces the amount of 
feed required per 100 pounds gains in 
weight. With corn at 90 cents and 
oats at 48 cents, it paid to spend 20 
cents per 100 pounds to have the oats 
hulled, subtsituting them for part of 
the corn in the ration. The hulls sup- 
ply bulk ahd contain a small amount 
of grain and other nutriment and are 
considered of some value for horses 
and dry cows. 

A number of very satisfactory hul- 
lers are now on the market, both in 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Jerry Muskrat Builds His House in the Water 


Grandfather Frog sees Peter Rabbit and 
Johnny Chuck approaching and surmises 
that they are after a story, so pretends to 
be asleep. Peter, however, suspects that 
he is pretending, so slips around back of 
him and kicks a big toadstool into the 
water right beside, Grandfather Frog, 
which, of course, gives him a great start. 


“Chug-a-rum!”’ exclaimed Grandfather 
Frog, and dived head first into the water 
of the Smiling Pool. A minute later, 
Peter’s sharp eyes saw him peeping out 
from under a lily-pad to see what had 
frightened him so. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” shouted Peter, dancing 
about on the bank. ‘Ha, ha, ha! Grand- 
father Frog, afraid of a toadstool! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

At first Grandfather Frog was angry, 
very angry, indeed. But he is too old 
and too wise to lose his temper for long 
over a joke, especially when'he has been 
fairly caught trying to play a joke him- 
self. So presently he climbed back onto 
his big, green lily-pad, blinking his great, 
mast eyes and looking just a wee bit 


fe 

“Chug-a-rum! I might ~have known 
that that was some of your work, Peter 
Rabbit,” said he, “but I thought that it 
surely was a stone thrown by Farmer 
Brown’s boy. What do you mean by 
frightening an old fellow like me this 


“Just trying to get even with you be- 
cause you tried to fool us into thinking 
that you were asleep when you were 
wide awake,” replied Peter. “Oh, @rand- 
father do tell us why it is that 
Jerry Muskrat builds his house in the 
water. ‘Please do!” 

“I have a mind not to, just to get 
even with you,” said Grandfather Frog, 
settling himself comfortably, “but I be- 
lieve I will, to show you that there are 
some folks who can take a joke without 
losing their temper.” 

“Goody!” cried Peter Rabbit and John- 


| ny Chuck together, sitting downside by 
side on the very edge of the bank. 
nafatl 


Gran - Frog. folded -his hands 
across his white and yellow waistcoat and 
half closed his eyes, as if looking ’way, 


: ‘way back into the past. 


| young, 
|} and most of, the animals lived in the 


things they liked best to do, so that it 


> 





“Chug-a-rum!” he began. “A long, 
long, long time ago, when the world was 
there was very little dry land, 


water. Yes, sir, most of the animals 
lived in the water, as sensible animals 
do today.” 


Peter nudged Johnny Chuck. “He 
means himself and his family,” he whis- 
pered, with a chuckle. 

“After a time,” continued Grandfather 
Frog, “there began to be more land and 
still more land. Then some of the ani- 
mals began to spend most of their time 
on the land. As there got to be more 
and more land, more and more of the 
animals left the water, until finally the 
most of them were spending nearly all of 
the time on the land.. Now Old Mother 
Nature had been keeping a very sharp 
watch, as she always does, and when 
she found that they were foolish enough 
to like the land best, she did all that 
she could to make things comfortable for 


“She taught them how to run and jump 
and climb and dig, according to which 


wasn’t very long before a tot of them 
forgot that they ever had lived in the 
water, and they began to look down on 
those who still lived in the water, and 
put on airs and hold their heads very 
high. 

“Now, of course, Old Mother Nature 
didn’t like this at all, and to punish 
them she said that they should no longer 
be able to live in the water, even if they 
wanted to. At first they only laughed 
about it, but after a while they found 
that quite often there would come times 
when it would be very, very nice to be 
at home in the water as they once had 
been. But it was of no use, no use at 
all. Some could swim as long as they 
could keep their heads above water, but 
as soon as they put their heads under 
water they were likely to drown. You 
know that is the way with you today, 
Peter Rabbit.” j : 

Peter nod@ded. He knew that he could 
swim if he had to, but only for a very,,. 
eat little way, and he hated the thought 
of it. 





(Concluded next week) 


“oil filter tested from time to time to 


large and small sizes. Some of thea 
are suitable for the largest feedars 
and for custom mills and separate any 
thoroly clean the grain before hulling 
These require electric power or a trae. 
tor to operate. Others are lower in 
-price and can be operated by a three 
or four-horse power engine, and a, 
intended for the average feeder, One 
of these is intended also to crag 
corn. Another small oat huller ig aig) 
designed to rehull and scarify SWeet 
clover and alfalfa seed and ¢ 
wheat and rye. Names of firms many. | 
facturing these machines can be fur. 
nished to those interested. * 


Give Fall Calves a Chance © 


If one is to ‘have their dairy cow 
freshen during the fall, which pra, 
tical results show is the most profit, — 
ble, then one must see that the little | 
calves get a good start during the fall 
and winter months. While this may 
prove more difficult for some on ag, 
count of the need for better stables, 
fall calves that are properly grown - : 
during the first winter are ready togo Mn 














| on grass the following spring and grow 


better than spring calves. ee 
Proper feeding, plus proper Stabling, 
are the greatest essentials in starting — 
fall calves. When a calf is firgt 
dropped it is essential that it receive 
the colostrum milk from its mother 


| This milk is laxative in character and 


helps to clean out the calf’s system, | 
Where it is not available, the caf @ 
should be given an ounce of castor oil, 
The calf can be allowed to run with 
the cow for four or five days, but the 
majority of dairymen prefer to break 
it to drink before it has nursed for any | 
length of time. 

Too much milk is often’ given to 
young calves. One pound of milk daily 
for every eight to ten pounds of live 
weight is sufficient. For the first two 
or three weeks the calves should: get 
whole milk, then skim-milk can be 
gradually added. Bright leafy hay ~ 
should be given to the calves begin 
ning with the third week. A little 
cracked corn and ground oats may ~ 
also be added to the pails after the 
calves finish drinking their milk. 

As the calves develop they will 
gradually learn to eat grain and hay. © 
The milk should be continued but it | 
should not exceed fourteen to sixteen 
pounds daily or it will make the calves 
“pot bellied.” It is better to furnish 
the additional nutrients needed for 
growth by feeding grain and good leg- 
ume hay, rather than to give the 
calves too much skim-milk. 

Unless the calves are kept in a 
clean, sanitary place they will not 
grow to the best advantage. , Scous 
are usually the result of unsanitary @ 
feed pails or improperly managed sta 
bles. Calves should be turned out in 
a sunny pen during the day if they do 
not have the advantage of sunshine in © 
their regular quarters. 


Test Oil Filters From Time 
to Time 


One of the new and important ac 
cessories found on most new cars is @ 
some sort of an oil filter, and somé 
tractors are also putting these on a8 
standard equipment. As the oil circt 
lates thru the bearings and movitg- 
parts, it is constantly picking up fine 
parts of metal, bits of dirt, and other 
gritty material. By passing the oil | 
thru the oil filter, these particles are 
taken out, so that instead of being § 
used 500 miles it can often be used § 
3,000 miles where thermostatic heat 
control and crank case ventilation are 
used to prevent undue dilution. 

Ordinarily a filter will run about 10, 
000 miles without needing much atten- 
tion, altho this will depend very much 
on the road and dust conditions. How- 
ever, conditions may arise where the | 
filter unit will clog in much‘less time, — 
so that every motorist should have his. 
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see that the filtering material is not 
clogged and the oil fs flowing thru it © 
freely. : 4 
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larga litter or “star” sow 
project in McLean county, Illinois, 
4, conducted for the purpose of perpet- 
wating prolificacy in sows. It is hoped 
that thru carrying on this work a re- 
fable list of prolific sows may be es- 
- tablished. Reliable records on pork 
 sroduction costs show that it is not 
| go much the number of pigs farrowed 
gs it is the number of pigs raised to 
weaning time, that really determines 
49 a considerable extent the profit in 
rising and growing hogs. 
' @arollment is limited to sows over 
| twenty-four months of age raising at 
| jeast nine, and young sows (twelve to 
" grenty-four months of age) raising at 
“east eight pigs to sixty days of age. 
Mong with these requirements it was 
® first planned to set a minimum weight 
| {hat the pigs must gain or surpass in 
this given time. The weight require- 
ment, however, was not enforced the 
“first year. 
Here is a record of nineteen litters 
| that made the “star” list in one recent 
‘year. They are as follows: S. C. 
' Moon, Towanda, Hampshires, seven; 
' James Andes, Chenoa, Poland China, 
"ne; Ora A. Catlin, Covell, Chester 
"White, one. The others were Durocs, 
| as follows: Holtzinger Bros., Colfax, 
| three; B. M. Knight, Colfax, two; Em- 
' mett Fruin, Gridley, two; University 
"farm, Normal, one; °Melvin Skaggs, 
Chenoa, one. Of the nineteen individ- 














' gals that made the list, ten of them 


' were over twenty-four months of age 
o nthe day that the litter was far- 

rowed. 

- §. C. Moon stated that his seven 
Hampshire sows raised their pigs un- 


der the McLean county system of | 


‘swine sanitation. These seven sows 


raised sixty-nine pigs to sixty days of | 


age. The sows were all over two 
| years of age. Before farrowing time 
the sows were fed corn, ground oats, 
barley (dry in feeder), and tankage. 
‘The sixty days following farrowing 
‘time the sows were fed ear corn, 
ground oats, barley (dry in feeder) 
and tankage. They were kept on a 
- sweet clover pasture, which had a 
., sprinkling of alfalfa in it. 


Care in Selecting Breeding Stock 


' Mr. Moon states that in picking his 
gilts. for breeding purposes, he 
makes an effort to retain in the herd 

| gilts of as good quality as possible 
that he can secure from large litters. 
He does not, however, turn down an 
outstanding individual because belong: 

_ ing to a small litter. Some attention 


fs paid to the disposition of the dams,” 


as well as to sows which are good 
milk producers. hes oi 
Four of the “star” sows produced 


fall litters. The litters farrowed in 


number respectively, 17, 15, 13 and 12.. 


| Two of the sows, litter mates, pro- 
duced 17 and 15 pigs. 
- Emmett Fruin, Gridley, has been in 
club. work. He had been one of the 
' high men in the ton litter contest dur- 
, ing the two years previous. In addi- 
_ tion to experience in feeding and han- 
_ dling pigs, Emmett*took a very active 
Part in the corn club work. For two 
years he won the county champion. 
Ship in the Acre Corn Club contest. 
Of his three sows which made the 
list, two of them were over twen- 
ty-four months of age on the day the 
Digs were farrowed. They raised 
twenty-nine pigs to sixty days of age. 
Before farrowing time they were fed 
ear corn, dry oats, tankage, minerals 
and some alfalfa hay. The sixty days 
following farrowing time they were 
_ fed ear corn ground, soaked oats, tank- 
- &€e and also a little milk and some 
bran. They had the run of an alfalfa 
or blue grass pasture. In picking his 
_ Silts for breeding purposes quality is 
taken into consideration, etc. Emmett 
_ States as follows: “I never choose a 


KING PROLIFIC SOWS 


How One County Breeds for Profitable Pork Production 
By HARRISON FAHRNKOPF 





gilt from a litter of less than eight 
pigs. I choose gilts from quiet sows 
that give a good flow of milk, if fed 
well. By doing this my sows can raise 
good uniform litters, because they are 
able to convert as much feed into 
milk as is practical. I stress this point 
very much. I find that gilts from 
heavy milking mothers are able to 
take care of ten or eleven pigs as well 
as most sows raise five or six pigs. 

“T never keep a cross sow or one 
that will snap at a person. As I want 
to raise good typed pigs, I select gilts 
with good length, good chest develop- 
ment, good sized hams, supported by 
strong bones, especially the part at 
the pastern. Choice gilts should have 
ten or more teats, twelve being the 
best number. They should be growthy, 
showing early maturity, and must be 
of the best Duroc type. 

“By feeding to see which sows pro- 
duce the heaviest litter in a certain 
time at the Minimum cost I am able 
to select gilts that inherit this char- 
acteristic and can pass it on.” 

Holtzinger Brothers, of Colfax, had 
three young sows which raised twenty- 
seven pigs to sixty days of age. They 
were fed the same ration, both before 
and after farrowing time—corn, oats 
and a commercial hog powder. The 
sows and litters were kept on a blue 
grass pasture. 
that they sélect sows with plenty of 
bone and quality, with well developed 
mammaries. 

B. M. Knight, of Colfax, had two 
young sows raise seventeen pigs to 
sixty days of age. Before farrowing 
time they were fed ear corn, ground 
oats, barley, tankage, oil meal and 
mineral. After farrowing time they 
were given the same feed in larger 
quantities and a larger percentage of 
protein supplement. used than was 
used before farrowing time. The sows 
and litters were kept in sweet clover 
pasture. Mr. Knight has the follow- 
ing to say in selecting gilts for breed- 
ing purposes. 

“Our first consideration is the dam 
of the gilts we keep, selecting only 
gilts from sows that have proved 
themselves first class mothers and 
then only the best of these gilts. We 
keep only the quiet, easy keeping 
sows, staying as close to the breed 
type as possible and the characteris- 
tics we are trying to carry on. With 
as prolific a breed as the Duroc we 
seldom have a small litter but we 
don’t discard a good gilt because she 
comes from an occasional small lit- 
ter. If a sow farrows two small lit- 
ters in succession we dispose of her. 
We find that we seldom have a sow 
without a motherly disposition and our 
litters have averaged over ten far- 
rowed for the last four years. Litters 
of less than eight are an exception. 
Our two ‘star’ sows were litter mates 
and were farrowed in September, mak- 
ing them about eighteen months old 
when the litters were farrowed.” 

Results From Selecting Stock 

The University Farm at Normal had 
one young sow raise eleven pigs to 
sixty days of age. This litter was 
also entered in the ton litter contest. 


_ At the end of 180 days the eleven pigs 


weighed 2,565 pounds. Before farrow- 
ing time they were fed ear corn, tank- 
age, wheat middlings, mineral feed 
and ground oats. Following farrowing 
time they were kept on an alfalfa pas- 
ture and fed as above, with occasion- 
ally a little milk. Prof. C. W. Hudel- 
son has the following to say: “Our 
‘star’ sow is the mother of our ton lit- 
ter. We prefer to select gilts from 
good sized litters (seven to nine) 
which have had plenty of milk from 
dam. ; : 

“We take into consideration the fol- 
lowing qualities: Good conformation, 
i e., good length, depth and width of 
body, well arched or strong” back. 





These brothers say 
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a Rock Island Tractor Plow 
does a good job — buries 
the trash and rolls the 
slice of soil completely 
over, leaving it flat on the 
subsoil. 

But only the man who 
runs a Rock Island Tractor 
Plow can know how easy 
it is to do that good job of 
plowing. Just a pull on 
the rope raises or lowers 
the famous Rock Island 
plow bottoms. The bot- 
toms that are noted for 
easy penetration, turning 


the furrow slice and laying 
it flat on the subsoil. Just 
a push on a lever detaches 
the share. No wrenches— 
not even a hammer. A job 
of seconds for man or boy. 
Rock Island Tractor 
Plows are made with 2, 3 
and 4 bottoms. They are 
easily operated. Their 
high and level lift gives 
plenty of clearance over 
trash. The levers are con- 
venient. The plows are 
built for long hard service. 
These plows, noted for the 
quality of their work, are 
now just as well known for 
their easy operation. The 
next time you are in town 
ask your Rock Island 
dealer about the Nos. 20 
and 21 tractor plows. Write 
today for free booklet WF-14, 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Smoothness of parts thruout. Consti- 
tution as shown in pasterns and good 
bone, heart, girth, etc. Quality of 
bone, hair, ears and a ruggedness to 
stand the rigor of breeding. Mother 
qualities as manifest from dam and 
in herself as to good mammary devel- 
opment, good number of teats, atten- 
tiveness to her litter, yet not too nerv- 
ous. We try to care for sow so that 
crossness or viciousness is kept to a 
minimum.” 

Mr. Ora Catlin had one Chester 
White sow over twenty-four months of 
age that farrowed fourteen pigs and 
raised thirteen of them to sixty days 
of age. Before farrowing time the sow 
was fed corn and slop from the house. 
After farrowing time the sow was fed 
corn and slop with mill feed in it. 
This litter was raised in a dry lot. 
Mr. Catlin states that he picks gilts 
from litters of not less than ten and 
wants them from sows with’a kind 
disposition, easy feeding qualities and 
of good length. 

As stated at the outset, it was decid- 
ed not to set a minimum weight that 
the litter must attain in sixty days, 
therefore the pigs from all litters were 
not weighed, altho inspection was 
made. Some of them that were 
weighed, however, gave the following 
results: Emmett Fruin, Gridley, 
twelve pigs, total weight at sixty days 
of age, 378 pounds; average, 37.8 
pounds each. Another litter of nine 
weighed 332.5 pounds at sixty days of 
age with an average weight of 36.9 
pounds each. The third litter of ten 
pigs weighed 430 pounds at. sixty days 
of age, an average of 43 pounds each. 
Holtzinger Brothers, Colfax, had a lit- 
ter which weighed 430 pounds. The 








ten -pigs weighed an average of 43 
pounds each at the end of sixty days. 
B. M. Knight, Colfax, had one litter of 
nine pigs which weighed 385 pounds at 
the end of sixty days, or an average 
of 43 7-9 pounds each. The University 
Farm litter of eleven pigs weighed a 
total of 432 pounds, or an avcrage of 
39 pounds each. 





T. B. Testing Wins in Eight 
Counties 
Thirteen lowa counties voted at the 
general election upon the proposition 
as to whether all the cattle in the 


county should be tested for tuberculo- 
sis. In eight of these the proposition 
carried. The counties voting “yes” 
were Blackhawk, Butler, Madison, 
Montgomery, Taylor, Union, Washing- 
ton and Johnson. There were five 
counties in which a majority of the 
voters who cast votes were against 
the proposition to test all cattle and 
levy a tax to pay indemnities. These 
were Lucas, Ringgold, Cherokee, 
Plymouth and Jefferson. 

Most interest was shown in Black- 
hawk county, where a court fight has 
been in progress several years. The 
proposition carried both in the city 
and country precincts. The total vote 
in the county was 14,533 for to 5,884 
against, 71 per cent voting “yes.” 

Testing has been or is being done or 
is provided for in seventy out of the 
ninety-nine counties in the state. This 
has been brought about by a petition 
of cattle owners in sixty-one counties. 
Previous to November 6, only one 
county, Delaware, had voted “yes” up- 
on the proposition. 
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Tariff and the Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A student of the tariff, wishing to 
know the effect of the tariff upon 


American agniculture, asks for the tar- 
iff rate on grains and the prices in 
this country and Europe. Oct. 15,°1928, 
the price of No. 1 hard nerthern wheat 
in Winnipeg was $1.23% and in Min- 
neapolis from $1.09% to $1.11%. Be- 
cause of quality the Canadian wheat is 
‘worth 5 cents a bushel more, so that, 
quality considered, it brought 8 cents 
per bushel more than the Minneapolis 
price. 

The tariff is 42 cents per bushel. If 
effective, the price in Minneapolis, al- 
lowing for difference in quality, would 
have been about $1.48.. As it was, the 
tariff was of no value whatsoever, and 
American farmers are simply befooled 
in wheat as in almost afl other prod- 
ucts in looking to the tariff for any 
substantial increase in their prices. 

On March 6, 1924, the duty on wheat 
was raised from 30 cents per bushel to 
42 cents. Almost immediately there 
was a slump in the Liverpool market 
and wheat declined- 11% cents per 
bushel in twenty-one days, a decline of 
1114 cents when our farmers hoped for 
an increase of 12 cents. 

Feb. 16, 1926, the price was $1.62% 
cents in Liverpool, $1.54 in Minneap- 
olis and $1.51 in Winnipeg for wheat 
worth 5 cents more in quality than in 
Minneapolis. Where did the tariff 
come in? Similar quotations can be 
given for many periods in recent years. 

The wheat tariff is desirable. Some- 
times it adds a few cents to prices; 
but the farmer who consents to a tar- 
iff on manufactured articles like the 
present tariff, that adds a billion dol- 
lars a year to the prices of the farm- 
er’s purchases, and thinks he is sub- 
stantially compensated by his own 
protective duties should be called next 
thing to a fool after generations of 
proof to the contrary. 

This statement does not apply to 
wool, which is raised almost entirely 
by- big western ranchers on federal 
and waste lands and not by real farm- 
ers; nor to flaxseed or sugar, because 
we produced only about one-half of our 
requirements and the other half, 
bought at foreign prices, plus ocean 
freights plus the tariff, determines all 
American prices. 

In other words, as a whole, Ameri- 
can farmers sell Europe minus, that is, 
at Liverpool and Hamburg prices, less 
freight. They buy Europe plus, that 
is, at European prices, plus freight, 
plus the tariff. This last because our 
great controlling manufacturers, by 
price understandings and habits, con- 
tro! production and add the tariff to 
their prices. 

A year or two ago, just before the 
‘German steel makers consolidated and 
made price agreements with French 
and Belgium makers, American steel 
makers were charging European 
prices,- plus freight, plus the tariff, 
plus 10 per cent for luck! Then Euro- 
pean price agreements raised their 
prices 10 per cent and the Americans 
lost this last 10 per cent; but since 
our steel consolidatiéns in 1901, Amer- 
ican steel has cost American consum- 
ers as here indicated, according to 
market comparisons at many intervals 
in this period. 

Farm implements are on the free 
list, but our manufacturers have to 
pay about $50,000,000 too much for 
their steel because of the steel tariff. 
They must add this to their prices and 
this amount becomes $100,000,000 to 
the farmers at retail. It is fair to sup- 
pose that this would be saved to the 
farmers if the implement makers 
saved their part of it. Just so Secre- 
tary Mellon’s aluminum trust produces 
substantially as cheaply as anywhere 
in the world. Yet it adds its 40 per 
cent tariff to its prices. Recently it 
split each share of old stock into thir- 
teen new shares, about half of it com- 

mon, and then having a book value of 
only $8.38 per share, but selling soon 
after in Wall Street at $72 a share, 


sure is Wall Street that Secretary 
Mellon will keep his tariff and his cor- 
responding profits. 

An exhaustive study of the effect of 
the tariff on American farmers was 
made by federal authorities in about 
1925. It showed that the farmers were 
then handicapped 24 per cent in the 
exchange value of their commodities 
for the things they purchased. This 
24 per cent meant $2,500,000,000! 

On foodstuffs. this handicap was 
only 2 per cent because the millers 
and other manufacturers of foodstuffs 
held to about their pre-war ‘margin of 
profits. On farm supplies like fertil- 
izers, the farmers were better off in 
their exchange value by 9 per cent. 
But on clothing they were 43% per 
cent worse off; on household supplies, 
36 per cent, and on building materials, 
29 per cent. 

These figures tell the story. The 
tariff on almost all farm products is 
from two to ten times higher now than 
the difference in foreign and domestic 
prices. How foolish for farmers to 
listen to the present proposals of polit- 
ical spellbinders who promise to re- 
lieve the situation by further increases 
in rates already much higher than the 
effective benefits. 

I write this as a lifelong protection- 
ist and express the judgment of thou- 
sands of informed farmers, manufac- 
turers, economists and others. The 
tariff on manufactures was dictated by 
trusts and profiteers. If made hon- 
estly protective and not more, Ameri- 
can farmers would save at least one 
billion. dollars annually, and this sav- 
ing, with cooperative marketing and 
other devices to which every one 
should gladly assent, would put Amer- 
ican agriculture. where it belongs, a 
thoroly prosperous as well as noble oc- 
cupation enjoying the best of Ameri- 


can standards of living, health and 
happiness. 
New. York. H. E. MILES. 





Reception Improved 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What happened to our old friend, 
“Radiophan,” last week? From the 
tone of his letter, he must have had a 
bad case of indigestion, probably from 
eating too many “radio order’”~ prunes. 
We have no trouble in getting half a 
dozen or more chain stations on our 
little old five-tube, home-made set. 

I consider reception much improved 
over what it was. But if all stations 
now on the air were divided and one- 
half would broadcast every alternate 
evening, reception should then be more 
satisfactory to listeners the country 








and Oct. 18, 1928, at $140 a share—so 


over. 
W. H. HENNING. 
Butler County, Iowa. 





South America 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Is it not a matter of much interest, 
not to say concern, for American farm- 
ers that the president-elect turns his 
attention at once to South America 
where there is hope of selling Ameri- 
can manufactures and buying cheap 
food and raw materials. If the next 
two months were spent instead in 
studying the farm problems of the 
United States it.would help put the 
president-elect in a position to take a 
sympathetic interest in farm problems. 

: T0811. 

Wisconsin. 


"What the Land o’ Lakes 
Is Doing 


(Continued from page 6) 

Since tub butter is sold on the central 
market on the basis of the buyer pay- 
ing for full pounds only, there was an 
average loss of upwards of one-half 
pound on each tub. Fieldmen brought 
about the use of accurate scales with 
@ saving of nearly 1 per cent of total 
amount of butter sold. 

Butter standards require that but- 
ter must contain at least 80 per cent 
fat. Holding the fat as near that and 








Appetite 


not get in their ordinary rations. 


phosphorus. Grain, clover and 


and for the minerals in her milk. 
Over 9/10ths of the minerals 


Dispensatory so states.) 


milk, save 25% to 50%. 


PRODUCES 


NTERNATIONA 


MANUFACTURERS 


431 MAIN STREET, Dept. 44 


BONE EATERS 
Have a NATURAL 


ON’T call bone-eating a “depraved” 
appetite. Cows that munch earth, 
ashes, bones, ete., are attempting to satisly @ 
a natural craving for minerals they can- 


Usually two minerals are lacking from 
ordinary farm feeds—lime (calcium) and 


can supply those minerals in limited 
amount—but the animal would need to 
eat a tremendous quantity to extract all 
the minerals she needs for bone formation 


body are lime and phosphorus and since 
you can supply these minerals combined 
in a simple mineral food form that is 
digestible, why not feed it? (Tri-calcium 
phosphate is a mineral food. The U. S. 


Produced in large quantities by one ofthe Nation's 
old established manufacturers of high grade fertiliz- 
ers. Shipped in carload lots at low freight cost. 
Distributed economically through established§ grain 
dealers. All these savings are passed along to you. 

Result: You can feed FOS-FOR-US, get more 


Get a supply of FOS-FOR-US from your local 
feed and grain dealer. It will provide the necessary 
bone building minerals at the least possible cost. 
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For MEAT-BUILDING 
As Well 


I fed FOS-FOR-US Mi ee 
Mixture to my hogs ond aay te 
very good results. Tamsurethar 
it is more than worth what it 
costs according to the priceson 
other minerals that are selling 
around now. e feeding FOS. 
FOR-US I fed another king — 
fe bere three times ag 
much—ani not get an’ 

noticeable results from feeding 






alfalfa 


to Fos. 


it. I am ¢ back 

FOR-US and intend to feed ~~ 

it to my cows this winter. : 
usmeir 


Waukon, Iowa 
$+ 
An Economical Feed 
When I put the FOS-FOR-ug | 
in the feeder forthe hogsI noticed — 
that the cows would eat what : 
they wanted from the same feed- 
er,and am sa that itis sup- 
pl em with the mineral that 
they need also. I can say that 
FOS-F OR-US Mineral is a very 
economical feed to put before 
any animal that one has 
on the farm. 
E. M. Phipps 
Waukon, Iowa 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 





yet above it is one of the problems of 
the efficient operator. Since the Land 
O’ Lakes have begun the handling of 
butter for local creameries, thru their 
laboratory and testing work and the 
educational campaign they have made 
it possible for their members to re- 
duce the fat content from 82.2 to 80.9 
per cent with an increased return of 
over $500,000 a year with the present 
output. 

The installation of adequate account- 
ing systems, the planning and building 
of new plants, and the furnishing of, 
machinery and supplies of uniform 
grade and quality and at lower prices 
are other parts of the service ren- 
dered to the local creameries. 

In the marketing field, the largest 
single change made has been the de- 
velopment of a print butter trade. In- 
November, 1928, 90 per cent of the 
Land O’ Lakes grade of butter was be- 
ing printed and wrapped in pound, 
half-pound and quarter-pound pack- 
ages before shipment east. Previous 
to the entry of the Land O’ Lakes or- 
ganization and output the New York 
district butter trade was almost exclu- 
sively tub butter. 

The Land O’ Lakes organization is 
selling more of their product each 
year direct to stores and store organ- 
izations. This calls ‘for uniform 
amounts thruout the year and necessi- 





tates the carrying of butter from the 


months of surplus production to the 
quirements and contracts. 


from a modest service organization im 


000 business each year. It is compara 
ble to the wheat pools of western Cal- 
ada, except that the wheat pool hal 
dles 40 per cent of the wheat produced 
in that country while the Land 0 
Lakes only handles about 5 per cent of 
our butter. 

What is the chance of a tie-up be 


Iowa and other middle-western states 
that are still marketing their product 
independently? Is it desirable for out 
side cooperatives to continue to do as 
they have been doing or to build up @ 
rival marketing organization patterned 
after the Land O’ Lakes company with 
a duplication of organization? Or is 
it sound practice for these creameries 
to.make use of this ready built orgal 
ization that is so effectively handling ~ 
r the product of cooperative creameries — 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Da 


county agents from northeastern lowa 
discussed as they visited the Land 0’ 


are going to be debated at length i 





Iowa’s creamery territory this winte 
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fall months or repurchase to fill re . 
Thus the Land O’ Lakes has growl ~ 
the restricted sense to one of the larg | 


est service and’ marketing organize — 
tions in our country, doing a $50,000; — 


as 


tween the cooperative creameries ot 3 


kotas? These were the questions the ~ 





Lakes plant. They are questions that / 
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MHE books cost us twelve and a 
half cents per book per mem- 
we” This is the report from a farmer 
‘eastern Iowa-who helped to get up 
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1G , book club among his neighbors. 
Bleven new books were bought at a to- 
pas eost of $21.10. After each of the 
the ~ B ceven families had read the books, 
che ~@ they were taken over to a church so- 
Fos. ‘gal.and put up at auction. They sold 
es ag . 
more — It-each family had gone out and 
ine pought the eleven books for its own 
feed © “ge, the cost of the books per member 
a have been about two dollars 
lowa instead of twelve and a half 
cents apiece. -Yet each family got al- 
-US pst the same reading value out of 
ions , books as if each had owned the 
ced 
uD This is an economical and easy 


method of getting new books into a 
| peighborhood, that many of our sub- 
hers might well follow. The plan 
‘jg easy enough. About all that is re- 
“quired is one person with enough en- 
egy to get the neighbors interested. 
Gach family selects a book. The total 
‘of all the books ordered is di- 
led by the number of families in the 
qub, and each one pays an equal 
are. Then the books are passed 
around among the members until each 
family has had a chance to read al¥ of 




















A plan of this sort, of course, is only 
supplementary to the home library of 
/ each member, for which the family 
will want to buy some books they in- 
tend to keep. It is supplementary also 
6 the efforts of the nearest town 
library. Very frequently the town li- 
| braries are so organized that country 
~ families can have the privilege of bor- 
@ rowing at a fairly nominal rate per 
--year, usually running a dollar or two 
@ dollars per family. Books can also be 
_ borrowed from the State Library in 
most states. In Iowa, the State Libra- 
ty Commission, Historical Building, 
» Des Moines, will lend collections of 
books to organized groups and will 
Tend special books to individuals. 

For those farm groups that are try- 
ing out the round-robin plan of book 
buying, or those individual farm fami- 

: lies that buy a book occasionally, the 
' following comments ‘on some new 
books may be of interest: 
“Whither Mankind,” edited by 
_ Charles A. Beard (Longmans, Green, 
- $8). This is a collection of essays by 
prominent and competent men on what 
| the new age of machine industry is. 
- doing to men. Is the family a differ- 
ent thing; is religion, is education dif- 
ferent because Watts ‘invented the 
; Steam engine and his successors have 
} Made the machine the dominant note 
a in western civilization? Here is the 
' Start of a lot of good arguments for 
folks who like to read books that go 
below the surface. 
4 “Political Behavior,” by Kent (Mor- 
_ Tow, $2.50). This is a good book to 
' Tead right now when the campaign is 
fresh in our minds. A veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent explains in de- 
q tail how campaigns are run and how 
| the people are fooled. It is entirely 
| MRon-partisan in tone. After reading 
_ it, Thaven’t the slightest idea whether 
t is a Republican or a Democrat. 

~ “The Ring Fence,” by Eden Phil- 

Potts (Macmillan, $2.50.). Philpotts 
' Writes what have always seemed to me 

_ interesting and real stories of country 
life in Dartmoor, England. Farming 
methods are different there and the 
People do not act altogether like our 
corn belt folks. Perhaps that’s one 
feason why his books have a special 
ppe When we read a farm novel, 
We expect to hear about people like 
our neighbors. In this story there is 
igh difference both in farming 

WS and in the people so that we 
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UIWELVE-CENT BOOKS 
-& + ~-Reading Clubs Help Get New Books at Low Cost 


By D. R. MURPHY 


are continually and rather pleasantly 
surprised. 

“Hunger Fighters,” De Kruif (Har- 
court, $3). Do you know who discov- 
ered the hog cholera serum, who 
brought Turkey Red wheat to the 
United States, who discovered Mar- 
quis wheat? Neither do most people. 
Yet these men and men like them 
have contributed hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the welfare of the farmer 
and of the nation as a whole. More- 
over, the record of their exploits is as 
exciting as any fiction you are likely 
to find. In this book De Kruif tells 
the story of some of the men who 
ought to be the heroes of the people 
on the farms. Incidentally, I should 
‘add that the editor of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er gets a little attention in this book 
for his work in corn breeding. 

“White Oak Farm,” by McCants 
(Longmans, Green, $2). This is a rec- 
ord of both a type of farming and a 
state of mind with which people in 
the corn belt are not very familiar. . It 
tells the story of the early life of a 
boy who grew up in South Carolina in 
the early reconstruction days. It is 
filled with an account of the difficul- 
ties of making the poor cotton land of 
the section into real farms and of the 
political troubles following the Civil 
war. The common attitude toward the 
members of the Republican party is 
portrayed in the following amazing 
comment on people who once so far 
forgot themselves as to vote for any- 
body but a Democrat. The author, 
speaking in the first person for his 
hero, says of these one-time Repub- 
licans: “It is true that some of us 
still remember how this family or that 
fell away under the stress of tempta- 
tion. Yet it is a point of honor with 
us to hold our peace, so that the world 
may know their shame no more for- 
ever.” Perhaps I should add that this 
is not meant to be humor. 

“Top Kick,” by Nason (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2). How many readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer served in the army 
during the war? All of them ought to 
be interested in Nason’s yarns. He 
has about the best mixture of action, 
humor and tragedy in his stories that 
I have found in any of the war books. 
Each story, incidentally, is told from 
the point of view of the man in the 
ranks. His earlier books, “Chevrons” 
and “Three Lights From a Match,” 
equally good, published in reprint 
form by Grossett & Dunlap, are 75 
cents apiece. 

For people who want to make their 
money go farther in buying books, 
there are several firms that are put- 
ting out reprintis of books a few years 
old at a fairly low price. Werner’s 
“P. T. Barnum,” a diverting account of 
the man who discovered the great 
truth that a sucker is born every min- 
ute; Paine’s “Short Life of Mark 
Twain”; Carl Akeley’s “In Brightest 
Africa,” the best collection of hunt- 
ing yarns I have read, written by a 
man who is hunter, sculptor and sci- 
entist,—are all published by the Gar- 
den City Publishing Company at $1 
each. 

These are only a few scattering sug- 
gestions, of course. I shall be glad to 
try to be of further help to anybody 
who sends in a letter of inquiry. 





An Towa subscriber writes: “Would 
you suggest a list of books for a boy of 
twelve, also some books relating to 
agriculture for me?” 

A _ twelve-year-old, fortunately, is 
ready for almost anything in the juve- 
nile field. One of my favorites is an 
old book which he may have read, 
“The Boy Emigrants,” by Noah Brooks 
(Scribners, $2.50). This is a yarn tell- 
ing of folks who came from Ohio out 
to Kansas in the days before the Civil 
war. There is lots of detail about 





| thers. Anyone who-raises corn ought 
, to tind it interesting and profitable. 
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gives Chilean Nitrate 
much credit for record yields 


Getting Ready 
for a Winning Crop 


trate for his 1928 corncrop. 
Last year he used 150 ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate pet acre, 


phate and 50 Ibs. potash. 
He used Chilean Nitrate 
on all his record crops. 


The great record made by Ira C. 
Marshall has never been equalled— 
three years in succession the Corn 
King of the World! 157.77 bushels per 
acre on 10 acres in 1927, 168 bushels in 
1926, 160 bushels in 1925. How Mar- 
shall makes his record crops is a 
money-making tip to every farmer who 
grows corn (or fruit or truck, small 
grains or sugar beets). 

Isit just luck that Chilean Nitrate 
makes exceptional crops? No luck to 
it. It is the quickly available nitrogen 
in this amazing fertilizer that makes 
crops grow faster, larger, better. 





Chilean Nitrate is the natural nitrogen 
fertilizer. Not artificial. Not synthetic. 
It is nature’s own food for all crops. 
It is the only nitrogen fertilizer now on 
the market that has back of it 50 
years of profitable use by American 
farmers, : 


Free—Marshall’s Own Story 
Based on Ira Marshall’s wonderful record 
we have prepared a special book, “The 


Corn King and How He Did It.” Ask for 


Book No. 11 or tear out part of this ad 
and send with your name and address. 
om the margin to our nearest office. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William St., New York, N. Y. 


. & 


In writing please refer to Ad No. A-99 
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traveling and farming and hunting in 
those days, and most boys seem to eat 
it up. It has the additional advantage 
of dealing with our own section. 

Another good historical story*is “Si- 
lent Scot,” by Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner (Macmillan, $1.75). This is a yarn 
of the Revolution and of a boy who 
lived on the frontier down in the hill 
country of Tennessee. It is accurate 
as to history and very good reading. 

Of tue standard classics in the juve- 
nile field, you can get an excellent il- 
lustrated edition of Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward,” a splendid story of the Eng- 
lish archers of Louis XI of France; 
Stevenson’s “Kidnapped,” “Treasure 
Island” and “The Black Arrow”; Coop- 
er’s “The Last of the Mohicans”—all 
Scribners, $2.50 each. 

Of the more recent books, “Deric in 
Mesa Verde” might interest the boy 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.75). This is a yarn 
written by a fourteen-year-old boy him- 
self about excavations in the Indian 
country in Colorado. There is another 
new one that I can recommend very 
highly. It is Carl Sandburg’s “Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up,” published by Har- 
court, $2.50. This is actually the first 
volume of Sandburg’s “Life of Lin- 
coln.” It happens to be told in such 
a way that almost any boy would en- 
joy it. 

As to books for yourself, one general 
book that seems to me first rate is E. 
E. Miller’s “Town and Country” (North 
Carolina University Press, $2). It is 
a splendid discussion of the relation- 
ships between the small town and the ~ 
surrounding farming territory. I 
think you would find it interesting and 
productive of discussion. 

There is a new edition of “Corn and 
Corn Growing” (Wiley, $2.50), just 
out. H. A. Wallace is one of the au- 
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New Books 
_ Faseimating travel stories, 
delightful romances, good, 
clean, entertaining humor, di- 
rections for parties and 
games, practical books on the 
newest phases of corn grow- 
ing, hog raising, dairying and 
general farming—they are all 
represented in the new book 
service that Wallaces’ Farm- 
er is offering its readers. 
Watch for the book reviews. 
Any book reviewed, and many 
others, can be secured at the 
regular list price. We pay 
the postage. Prices will be 
given with the review. Just 
send us your check or postal 


money order with the correct 
title. 


Book Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Tpose. =p | size for every 
power, in skid or wees! mounted styles. 
TP here’ every focal. OVAR dealer in 


o doe: J. KOVAR CO. ~ 
Minn. 
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BE READY FOR WINTER 


Get a hog“waterer that will 
not freeze. Heve plenty of 
warm, clean water for your 
stock all winter. The 
improved 

B & B SANITARY HEATED 

STOCK FOUNTAIN 

is absolutely weather-proof and fool- “proof. All 
cast iron. Easily i d, easily Prac 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced. with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
valuable literature and stock rais ons. 
American Machine ucts Co. 
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Aome Way & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











HE farmers feel that they have a 

Tight to get .their fair share of 
the unusual wealth: which has come 
‘to the United States because of our 
wonderful natural resources, our ma- 
chinery and our mass production: A 
hundred years ago most of the farm- 
ers believed with Henry Clay in the 
infant-industry idea. They wanted 
manufacturing done inside the United 


| States so that there would be large 


numbers of wage earners to feed close 
at hand. In 1833, Henry Clay said, 
“The theory of protection supposes, 
too, that after a certain time, the pro- 
tected arts will have acquired such 
strength and perfection as will enable 
them subsequently, unaided, to stand 
up against foreign competition.” 

If the farmers of today studied the 
tariff in the same hard-headed way as 
the farmers of 100 years ago, they 
would soon reach the conclusion that 
tariffs on most manufactured articles 
had served their purpose. . Our in- 
fant industries have grown into tower- 
ing giants. Moreover, our relation- 
ship to the rest of the world is entirely 
changed and this change has affected_ 
the farmer tremendously, especially 
the farmers of the middle-west and 
south. 

During the seventies and eighties 
we borrowed from Europe several bil- 
lion dollars and we paid the interest 
of that great sum, amounting to sev- 
eral hundred million dollars a year, 
by sending Europe our extra wheat, 
pork and cotton. Since 1914 we have, 
as a result of the World war, not only 
paid off the debt which we formerly 
owed Burope, but we have loaned Eu- 
rope on government and private ac- 
count something like fifteen billion 
dollars. At any rate, Europe now 
owes us over falf a billion dollars ev- 
ery year instead of us owing Europe 
two hundred million dollars. We still 
have our extra wheat and pork and 
cotton to send to Europe and Europe 
has been buying it but under difficul- 
ties. In spite of all we hear said about 
tourist travel, immigrant remittances 
and other invisible balances of trade, 
the fact remains that Europe, in order 
to buy her present volume of products 
from the United States, must borrow 
about half a billion of dollars every 
year from us. 

Unnatural Situation Prevails 
It is an unnatural situation which 
can not continue indefinitely. What 
good does it do us in the United States 
to hold bonds against European cities 
and securities representing ownership 
in European industries if we do not 
sooner or later bring goods into the 
United States which our people can 
enjoy. Or if we do not want to ac- 
cept European goods, at any time un- 
der any conditions, perhaps it would 
be better if we would stop loaning Eu- 
rope: money and promulgate a govern- 
ment policy for utilizing this money. 
inside of the United States. 

. In order to give the farmer a fair 
share in the national income, it is es- 
sential to know why he has been get- 
ting such a small share during the 
past eight years. The outstanding rea- 
son which I see is that the farmers’ 
prices are determined too largely by 
the weak purchasing power of the Eu- 
ropean laboring man. The farmer is 
out in the open, subject to all the 
winds that blow, whereas, most of the 
other folks in the United States, ex- 
cept those who are directly dependent 
on the farmers’ welfare, are hiding be- 
hind sheltered walls. 

What can be done in tariff revision 
to help the farmer to gain the place 
to which Hoover says he is entitled? 
Frankly, I don’t think much of the tar- 
iff as a long-time method of solving 
the agricultural problem. However, 





as long as we have a high tariff party 





Tariff and the Farmer 


Can Farmers Hope for Anything in New Tariff Bill? 


By H. A. WALLACE 
Extracts from Address Before Indiana Farm Bureau Federation. 


in power which has declared in favor 
of using. the tariff to do justice to ag- 
riculture, we might as well follow the 
example of industry and get what we 
can. By putting a strong tariff on 
black strap molasses from Cuba we 
can enlarge the market for corn by 
forty million bushels. This should im- 
prove the price of corn by 3 or 4 cents 
@ bushel. I want to warn you, how- 
ever, that the farm organizations of 
the United States will have to be’on 


. their job continuously to put across a 


strong tariff of this sort because ‘the 
sugar people, who have money invest- 
ed in Cuba, probably have more in- 
fluence with the Republican party than 
the farmers, unless they are prepared 
to be everlastingly on the job. 

Some: Tariffs Should Be Raised 


I would suggest that the tariffs on 
vegetable oils be raised- and that a 
tariff be placed on oil bearing seeds 
and crops. Theoretically, this should 
help somewhat the price of lard, cot- 
tonseed oil, soybean oil and corn oil. 
The soap folks will fight such a tariff 
with the best brains which they can 
purchase and the chances are that 
they will have more influence with 
congress than the farmers, unless the 
farmers are much more wide awake 
than they ever have been in the past. 
Personally, I am just a little skeptical 
as to just how much good a higher tar- 
iff on vegetable oils will do the farm- 
ers of the United States because of the 
fact that we export 35 per cent of our 
lard, as well as a considerable per- 
centage of our cottonseed oil. In oth- 
er words, I anticipate that under any 
tariff scheme cottonseed oil and lard 
prices will be on a world basis and 
that these two fats will dominate the 
entire vegetable oil price situation. 
However, we can not be certain on 
this matter and we might as well go 
ahead and try to get a really stiff tar- 
iff on vegetable oils and oil bearing 
seeds. : 

I would suggest raising very mate- 
rially the tariff on hogs and hog prod- 
ucts, in spite of the fact that this will 
not help the price of hogs in the 
slightest. Nevertheless, there is a pos- 
sibility that some day the McNary- 
Haugen bill may be passed, and in that 
case we will need a much higher tar- 
iff on hogs and hog products than pre- 
vails at the present time. 

Why not have a tariff on hides? 
The Republicans took the hide tariff 
off in 1909 and it has never been re- 
stored since. Of course, a few folks 
won't like a tariff on hides and it may 
be from an economic point of view 
that their arguménts are well founded. 
However, we must remember that the 
tariff is always a selfish log rolling 
proposition and go into the fight to get 
all we can. If we fight hard enough 
and get our fair share of the tariff 
plunder, it may be that the industrial 
interests of the United States will 
wake up to the true significance of 
the tariff. 





Flood Turns Native on 
Indian Trip 





(Continued from page 7) 
the farm and my mincing steps would 
soon give me away. 

I learned to wear the long and flow- 
ing robes that covered me like a 
shrouded grandmother and made me 
feel like a monk in masquerade. It 
consisted mainly of an immense pair 
of white “pants” that were sixteen feet_ 
in circumference around the waist and_ 
were held up in great flapping folds by 
a drawstring about the top. Above 
this was an equally voluminous white 
cotton tunic that fell about my midriff 
and hung down almost to my knees. 


’ 








A simpler costume would have enp 
ed me and no matter how simple ¢ 
would have suited everyone else ag 
well. But, iike the sandals, I had #,. 
wear this enormous drapery in lieu of 
a simpler “G” string ensemble on an. 
count of the color of my skin. Month 
of motorcycle travel, within sizz 
distance of the equator all the time 
had dyed my face and arms a very 
respectable brown, and even my } 
after months of wearing the English ; 
colonial “shorts,” could have suppor, 
ed a Sudanese or an Egyptian as 
urally as an Anglo-Saxon. But the 
of me plainly required cover or color, 
I elected to darken my face and hanég 
and feet and to cover the rest jg 
drapes of flowing cotton cloth. a 

I learned to wind upon my head the 

yards and yards of turban material, - 
and then to remove it en masse whey | 
ever solitude would enable me to cool 
my masquerading head. The turban | 
idea was my only salvation. I coulg © 
not go bareheaded there in that trop. 
ical sun whose deadly rays will strike 
a white man down; and I, as a black 
man-servant, could not wear a cork 
sun helmet as I had always done be — 
fore. But by first covering my head 
with a piece of red solarus cloth which — 
is supposed to arrest the dangergag | 4 
rays and then heaping the many lay. 
ers of white cloth in the turban aboye _ 
it all I felt safe indeed. This turban 
not only protected my head from the — 
sun but concealed my straight hair ye 
in that land where the sheep have 
hair and the people all grow wool. 

I learned how to say, in faltering 
Arabic, that I came from far away 
Nigeria, from the other side of Africa, 

I learned to scorn a chair and to squat ~ 
upon my heels in true oriental, and 
almost comfortable style. I learned 
to eat with my fingers from a calabash © 
bowl of rice. In short, I learned. how 
to be a black man-servant to my part- 
ner Jim—or at least I thought I did, 

Jim bought a cabin ticket for him- 
self from that little Red sea port of 
Massawa to Karachi, India, and then 
he bought a deck ticket for his man 
servant, Mohammed Ahmed. .Two or 
three times before our boat was to ~ 
sail Jim and I sallied forth thru the: — 
market to practice our roles as master 
and man, and I think I got by nicely, 7 

Then the boat came in, the Remo, 
an Italian motor ship. We packed up & 
our baggage in the hotel room and the = 
room boys offered to carry it to the 
ship. But Jim grandly waved them 
aside and told them that Mohammed ~ 
would take care of it. And Moham- 
med did. Four trips it took me, each ~ 
time with a suitcase or a bundle on my 
head—and again I was thankful for 
the turban. And each time there stood 
Jim, at the head of the gangplank, 
chatting with a trig young English 
widow on her way back to India. On 
my fourth trip I heard him gallantly | 
offer, under the spell of her English ~ 
eyes, “TI’ll send, my boy ashore for a 
quart of ice cream for us. Boy!” s 

He doled out into my blackened © 
hand ten lire—and half of all our | 
funds -was my own anyway—and curt- 
ly bade me begoné. “You catch ice 
cream quick.” And then he*sank down 
in a steamer chair beneath the canvas 
awning. It promised to be an inter 
esting journey, and as I left on this 
last errand I promised to make it ~ 
equally interesting next week for MY = 
partner Jim. d 
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Late Fall Preparation for Garden 


Late fall is the best time to clean UD 
the garden patch and burn all the rub 
bish which has accumulated during the ~ 
past growing season. Burning of such 
rubbish may destroy certain insects. as | 
well as their eggs or larvae, thus help 
ing to get rid of some serious pests. ~ 
Also burning the refuse may aid im 
ridding the garden pf certain kinds of , | 
diseases which may cause rather large __ 
losses. If weeds have been allowed to 
grow during the latter part of the sea: 

gon, many of the seeds produced will , 
be destroyed in the burning of thay 
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“The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are igsued only with subscrip 
§ more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


BUREAU 






tions—new or renewal—for five years or 














t Agents Took Their Measure 


clipping has been sent to the Serv- 
» Bureau which proves to us all the 
S nab ers are not in the rural sections, 
rest fg Here's the clipping: 

color, ™ “Rockwell City—Forty men of this 
“city have decided to wear their old 
- guits another season. Recently they 
gaw an opportunity to buy new suits 







d the | 


at $19.50, offered by a salesman who 
‘eri, 2 d the town with samples. 
when. guits were to be like the samples, 


» Cool there was no doubt that they were 
irbam J bargains. 











could @ “Of course, a deposit must be made. 
trop. @™ jt was $10, and the remaining $9.50 
trike 9 was to be paid on delivery. After get- 
blak - all the customers he thought pos- 
cork the salesman left town, accom- 
2 he ed by his woman companion. 





_ “Now the forty men who made their 





head 

hich - . 0 deposits are waiting for their new 
TQUs guits, but they have about determined 
lay- the satisfaction of their own minds 
bove t experience is all they have pur- 
rban chased.” 









the - '.All-we have to say is that Service 
hair ™ Bureau members frame this and the 
ave” next time a traveling suit agent calls 


~ on you and offers to measure you for a 

gwell overcoat, snappy suit with extra 
way ™ trousers and a gravy proof vest, read 
‘the experience of the city slickers and 
beware. 


and ™ The Service Bureau has handled a 
ned | lot of complaints for members who 
ash dealt with these “money back guaran- 
10w mm teed suit companies,” and thus far we 
art © have to find one company who will 
lid, back up the extravagant claims of the 
im- @ agents and refund even postage. If 
of you want a suit, better buy it from a 
len merchant who is in the business and 
ane let the smooth-tongued, inexperienced 
or. - 4 tape line wielders work on some one 
to else. 

the: oe ——— 

ter & / - 

ly. 7 W. H. Koell Blooms Again 
10, Away back in 1921 the Service Bu- 
a ‘@ eau was cautioning folks to beware of 


W. H. Koell, formerly of Hampton, 
; Iowa, and then operating so-called 
mai | chick hatcheries under four different 


ed | names. Koell’s particular racket was 
, | to get farm folks to sign-up a con- 
ch “@ tract with him providing that the 
y _ farmer become a member of his poul- 
a @ = try association for the sale of stock 
k and-eggs, and agree to ship direct to 
h the association at prices which were 
a fixed in the contract. The farmer had 
= | to deposit $25 with Mr. Koell for mem; 
h bership in the association and for the 
‘ Privilege of securing orders from it, 
: | which amount later was to be returned 
a *@ ‘by Mr. Koell. However, the farmer 
Y Sa received few orders, and refund of the 
Ne: $25 was not made as agreed upon. Fi- 
: nally the postoffice department took it 
. up and Koell spent six months in jail 
a for his misdeeds. 
: .  Koell bothered us no further for a 
while, but from our summer’s corre- 
s 8pondence with Service Bureau mem- 
' , he seems to again be in the poul- 
_ try business, and going strong. First, 
4 we heard of his promotnig the “Kan- 
“@ wha Hatchery,” and now it’s the 
)> @ “Garner Chick Hatchery,” at Garner, 
-@  tlowa. Again ‘he is selling contracts 


a ; and trouble. 

@ _—sCTThe ‘contract folks have been sign- 
ing for this man lately seems very 
: Similar to the one of seven years ago, 
4 tho in accordance with bigger and bet- 
oe ter business ideals, no doubt, the ante 
yy ‘been raised. Several farmers have 
p signed contracts to ship their eggs for 

the year 1920, paying $25 when signing 

- the contract and agreeing to pay an- 
«Other $25 some time during the fall. 
Some folks have been stuck for $100 
of $25, and the proposition as 

li ee by a Sérvice Bureau mem- 
E 18 as follows: “In August, 1927, a 


man canvassed this territory taking 
orders for baby chicks and also pre- 
paring to start the Garner Chick 
Hatchery, at Garner, Iowa. Concern- 
ing the hatchery, we were to put up 
$100 cash security as our guarantee; 
also have our chickens tested for T. 
B. and white diarrhea, paying 12 cents 
a bird for this ourselves. We were to 
receive 42 cents a dozen for eggs, or 
22 cents above market price, just as 
we wished. He further agreed to pay 
us back our $100, by the week, after 
the first hatch, so that by the end of 
two years we’d have it all back. We 
have received but $8.25 of this.. It 
would have been a fine proposition 
had he lived up to his promises, but 
he failed to send the egg money, too. 
Of course, we could have shipped C. 
O. D., but we were not supposed to. 
So we are out our $100 and one crate 
of eggs. When he failed to pay, we 
felt we couldn’t send any more.” 

We have had letters from several 
Service Bureau members who pur- 
chased chicks from Mr. Koell, order- 
ing one kind and receiving an inferior 
variety with no refund on the differ- 
ence in prices. Others have paid for 
chicks which were never delivered. 
We have taken these matters up with 
the Garner Hatchery and in several 
instances have been informed that the 
claim would be taken care of: Then 


hear any more about it. To our knowl- 
edge, none of these has been settled, 
so the Service Bureau editor made a 
personal investigation of the hatchery. 

Well, there was an elaborate sign 
and an office. But no one was around. 
Koell, the citizens of Garner said, had 
not been seen recently. They wanted 
to see him, for a trail of bad checks 
seemed to be present everywhere. In 
the office window was a sign: “Gone 
until the ninth,” it read, “no more 
chicks this year.” 

And now we hear that Mr. Koell is 
working his proposition in southern 
Minnesota and northern fowa, partic- 
ularly in Hancock county. Altho some 
farmers have later stopped payment 
on checks, Koell has continued trying 
to cash them. 

As for the hatchery itself, well, 
there doesn’t seem to be any, at least 
not in Garner, Lowa. 





Borrowing Money From the 
Federal Land Bank 


An Iowa reader writes that he would 
like ‘to know more about borrowing 
money from the Federal. Land Bank. 
The thing for him to do is to write D. 
P. Hogan, Federal Land Bank, Oma- 
ha, for pamphlets giving full infor- 
mation. At the present time it is pos- 
sible to borrow money from the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at 5 per cent. Six per 
cent is actually paid annually, but the 
extra 1 per cent is used to pay off the 
principal, with the result that after 
about thirty years the loan is com- 
pletely paid off. There are no com- 
missions. It is necessary to take out 
some stock in the Federal Land banks 
when obtaining a loan, but inasmuch 
as this stock pays a high rate of inter- 
est and is absolutely safe, this is no 
drawback, 


Good Neighbors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In August, Charlie Seranton got his 
arm caught in a threshing machine 
and had to have it amputated. Last 
Tuesday sixty-eight men and teams 
went to his place and husked nearly 
1,800 bushels of corn in less than a 
day. The women furnished the dinner 
of sandwiches, pié and coffee. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Give them 
Hardware gifts 
this Christmas 







































































Practical Presentse. | 
‘Useful thingseethat bring 
the greatest holiday joys 


HERE is nothing like gifts of hardware 

to bring real Christmas happiness, for 

they are “gifts of utility”—something 
that will fill a real need or provide extra com- 
fort or convenience for the person who receives 
it. Such “gifts of utility” are the sensible, 
worthwhile kind to give and they are the most 
cherished and longest remembered, too. 


It is of utmost importance that you give good 
hardware, a dependable kind that will do every- 
thing it is intended for, and will give long, 
useful, satisfactory service. It is easy to select 
such hardware gifts at our “Farm Service” 
Hardware Stores. First of all, our quality is 
closely guarded and every article in our store 
which we have selected for you represents the 
best of materials and workmanship. You will 
find the greatest value for your money here. 
Start your Christmas shopping at a store with a 
“tag” in the window—it will give you more 
satisfaction in your Christmas giving than you 
have ever known before. 













Look for the “Tag” in the window! 
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Where 
can you cut your 
costs? 








HE reduction of livestock costs requires 

a careful study of all the contributing 
factors. Here are six of them: crop yield; 
choice of crops; amount of livestock; effi- 
ciency of livestock; efficiency of man labor; 
efficiency of power-and machinery. 


. If you can produce your present crops with 
i ; less labor you’re cutting your costs. If you 
can increase your yield per acre by using 

better methods you can cut your costs. 


If you can make eighty cents’ worth of 
feed produce as much livestock revenue as a 
dollar’s worth was producing, you’re cutting 
your costs. 


A survey of seven Iowa counties shows a 
variation in the cost of raising corn from 
$1.14 to 33c a bushel. If the dollar-fourteen 
man can make a profit on his hogs and cattle, 
what about your thirty-three-cent man? You 
can be sure the latter will make profits every 
time he sells. 


The greatest problem fort everyone con- 
cerned in the meat industry, whether he be 
grower, packer or retailer, is the control and 
reduction of costs. It is the only promise of 
freedom from dependence on high prices for 
profits. To that end Armour and Company 
has devoted years of concentrated and suc- 
cessful effort. 


Skint” 


President 


ARMOUR 4xtD COMPANY 








We have prepared a book describing the economic 

and technical aspects of the marketing of livestock 
‘ and meats. We will be glad to send it to you free, 
upon receipt of this coupon, with your name and 
address written on it. Armour and Company, Dept. 
FW-12, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


RIDAY noon Mark sat down on a 

log to eat lunch. He groaned as he 
sat down. His back was stiff; so were 
his knees. Before he began to eat, he 
dug out a few splinters from each hand 
with a pocket knife. 

He had meant to make a fire and 
bake himself some corn pone on a slab 
of wood in front of the coals. He was 
getting to be a fair hand at this. This 
noon, however, found him too tired to 
make~the effort. He sat on his log, 
chewed a dark, tough substance that 
had been introduced to him as jerked 
venison, and that had nourishment but 
no taste, and drank the can of milk 
that a good deal of urging got from the 
rapidly drying cow wey morning and 
evening. 

In spite of hard work and rough food, 
Mark felt fairly happy. There were 
twelve cords piled up by the river 


| bank. Three more were ready to go. 


He even had an additional three in re- 
serve for the next order. 

Mark, of course, hadn’t done all this 
by himself.. The day before he left, 
Cassidy had put in full time felling 
timber. There were enough trees on 
the ground to keep Mark busy a good 
while. That left him the less difficult 
task of trimming, sawing up into cord 
lengths and splitting. Hauling came 
in, too, but that was a rest. 

He swallowed the last bit of venison, 
sighed and got up. Now for the horses, 
the wagon and the haul over a rough 
trail down to the river. 

The team was hooked yp to the rough 
and clumsy wagon, and the maximum 
load the road would stand, less than 
one cord, put on it, when a man on 
horseback rode out of the timber. 

Mark’s mind flashed back to Cas- 
sidy’s parting instructions: 

“The pistol’s fair, tho a flint lock,” 
he had said; “but the rifle’s one of the 
best, and it takes percussion caps to 
boot. Better have one or the other 
around most of the time. A wild-cat 
might claw you, or something.” 

Both weapons were back at the 
cabin. Mark watched the approaching 
man with some uneasiness. 


E SEEMED friendly enough, this 

tall, thin young fellow with black 
hair and a rolling voice. After the 
usual greetings, he-asked after Cas- 
sidy. 

“Down river,” Mark answered. “I’m 
looking out for him while he’s gone.” 

“Good horses,” commented the vis- 
itor. 

Mark said nothing, but he stiffened 
and wished again for a weapon. The 
visitor caught his look and laughed. 
He leaned forward. 

“Here, shake hands,” he cried. “I’m 
Anson Harrington. If you look wor- 
ried wher horses are mentioned, I 
guess you’re all right.” 

Mark named himself. Harrington, it 
seemed, was a lawyer at Bellevue. 
There was always work for a lawyer 
in a new country, he explained; more 
later, when the settlers got title from 
the government, than now. 

“It’ll be a good town some day,” he 
went on, “if a few fellows in it break 
their necks soon enough.” 

He frowned. It seemed there had 
been a couple of men from Freeport, 


Illinois, in town lately. They had lost. 


horses, traced them across the river, 





and, ranging over the country, locateg 
two of them on the farm of a 
named Osgood. He had bought them ~ 
from Brown. 

“Brown insisted they found the 
wrong horses, Said they came frog 


‘down the river and were sold to him 


by two friends of his. But they cog. 
vinced Osgood. He gave them back.” 

Mark remembered the look gp 
Brown’s face as he had talked to Cap 
tain Morton. 

“T wonder could Brown help him 
self?” he asked. “Maybe he’s being 
forced to act as a go-between.” 

Harrington chirruped to his horse 
and gave Mark a doubtful look. 

“He runs that roost,” he declared, 
“Nobody gives Brown orders. Well, I'll 
be going on.” 


E LEFT without more words. Mark 
Yeflected, ruefully, that he hadn't 
done himself any good in that talk. If 
he kept on, he would have against 
him both Brown’s gang and the folks 
who were getting restive under horse- 
thief rule. 

He got down to the river in an hour, 
looked around on the bank, and at first 
thought he had come to the wrong 
place. The twelve cords were gone. 
Then he saw a piece of paper stuck in 
a split sapling that was thrust in the 
ground where pieces of bark showed 
wood had been piled. There were foot- 
steps leading down to the bank and the 
mark of a boat’s gang-plank there. 

Had Captain Morton come early? A 
little dismayed, Mark opened the paper. 
It was an order on a Galena bank for 
payment for twelve cords of wood, but 
it was signed, not by Morton, but by 
the captain of “The Red Eagle.” He 
had needed wood and had taken what 
was in sight. ; 

This was, to a degree, river custom. 
Mark did not know it. It struck him 
as highway robbery. Neither did he 
see how he could explain to Morton 
when he came. Morton wanted fifteen 
cords, not excuses. If he didn’t get 
them, it probably meant that Cassidy 
would not. get that contract to furnish 
wood the next season. 

That would be fine news with which 
to meet Cassidy when he came home. 

Mark began to figure. There were 
five more cords on the hill and one, 
yet to unload, by the river. There were 
four days and a few hours to go. Could 
he get nine more cords together by 
Wednesday morning? In hardwood 
timber, an ordinary ax man could turn 
out better than a cord a day; a good 
man could beat that. But the felling 
of the trees was done. That made pos- 
sible a little saving. Inexpert as he 
was, by putting in extra time, he could 
probably manage, four cords in the 
next four days. But ever that would 
leave him five cords short. 

It was terrible work. The saw 
weighed tons as the days went on. His 
hands were raw where blisters had 
formed and broken. There were splin- 
ters all over hands and arms. And he 
was so slow. He lacked the trick with 
the ax, with the saw and wedge and 
maul that made the work go fast. He 
could only make up for ignorance, for 
soft muscles, by long hours, by per 
sistence. 

At five o’clock Wednesday morning he 
(Continued on ‘page 37) 
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A RADIOLA will bring you 


















thousands of hours of enjoyment 


N millions of homes radio has be- 
come the most popular means of 
enjoyment for the family circle. 


No home today is complete without a 
good radio set—and every home can 
now afford to have a genuine Radiola. 


¢ 


The combined resources of General 
Electric, Westinghouse and the Radio 
Corporation of America make possible 
the design and manufacture of fine radio 
sets at a low cost. These instruments 
embody all the world’s knowledge of 
radio. 


Radiola 16 is the ideal receiver for use 
with battery power, while Radiola 18 
is specially designed to take its power 
from the electric light circuit. Each of 


RADIOLA 16 





RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery-oper- 
ated, 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished cabinet. 

$82.75 (with Radiotrons) 


RADIOLA 18 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A. C. house 
current. Employs special A.C. tubes and rectifier. Electrically 
lighted dial. Finest set of its kind. $95 (less Radiotrons) 


The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the‘16” 
or the “18” is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—$37.50. 


these instruments employs the RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency circuit, providing 
high selectivity and sensitivity and 
superb tone quality. 


You can be proud to own either of 
these fine Radiolas. They will bring 
you thousands of hours of enjoyment. 


RCA sets may readily be purchased from 
RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA Time 
Payment Plan. 





The New RCA 
EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
Season of 1928-29 


From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Damrosch 
will conduct a series of educational concerts 
for schools, Friday mornings at 11 (Eastern 
Standard Time) through 27 broadcasting 
stations. 














RCA Radiola 


MADE + BY: THE’ MAKERS : OF : THE - RADIOTRON 





This red tread 4-buckle is built 


to combine Comfort... Warmth and Wear 


< 


7T7.V.t 
eer ear a 


4 evrestpis you can get a “cloth top” at 
almost any price you want to pay. 
Black dye covers a wide range of fabrics. 
Hood themselves make seven different 
qualities in 4 buckles. But for the 


’ farmer or outdoor man there is no 


greater value for your dollars than this 
Hood Red Tread. 


A specially woven cashmerette—fleece- 
lined right down to the toes—gives an 
upper, sturdy enough to resist scuffing 
and tearing on snags and warmth to meet 
the sub-zero weather of the north country. 
The tough black rubber sole extends to 
prevent cutting and is reinforced with red 
rubber under the ball of the foot where 


the wear comes. 


You can tell a Hood Red Tread by the { 


name Hood across this red rubber strip 
on the sole. Red Treads are made too, 
in one buckle height in men’s sizes. Also 
in boys’ and youths’ sizes in both models. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass, 


_ 





| }"|_RUBBER_ FOOTWEAR |"~| CANVAS. SHOES [7~{. PNEUMATIC TIRES ] 7 | SOLID TIRES | 


PTL HEELS — SOLES — TILING | || 


THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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T HAS always been 
difficult to find the 
one-piece dress with a 
“different” look. This 
week our search was 
rewarded by style No. 
2624. The lines are 
‘simple and plain, yet 
the clever pockets and 
the smart touch at the 
neck add distinction to 





an otherwise 
dress. 
A coppery red wool- 
eh, cut on_ simple, 
Straight lines may be 
Made more feminine by 
& touch of the same 
coppery red in a silk 
Crepe. It could be used 
in the deep rever col- 
lar, the inset vestee, the 
attractively shaped ja- 
bot frill, and the envel- 
: + pockets with picot 


plain 





The nice thing ‘about 
this design is that it is 
ing for street, for 

S room, or for of- 

It is as becoming 

to the school miss as it 
48 flattering to the wom- 
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an of more mature fig- 
ure. 

One of the reasons 
why women choose the 
sheer woolens for day 
time wear is that the 
light weight woolens 
are as much at home at 
a luncheon or dinner as 
they are on the street, 
or shopping. The one- 
piece woolen dresses 
can be worn thru an en- 
tire day with the per- 
fect assurance of being 
correctly attired. They 
are quite the smartest 
idea of the moment. 
>» Style 2624 is a very 
practical design for ev- 
ery homemaker to have 
since the lines are 
adaptable for a house 





dress. By simplifying 
the collar, the dress be- 
comes a standard one- 
piece style that can be 
used the year around 
for every type of dress. 

Patterned wool jer- 
sey with plain jersey, 
satin crepe and its re- 
verse crepe satin side, 


2624 


The All-Purpose Dress 


homespun, or printed 
and plain flat crepes 
would all be nice fab- 
rics to use for street or 
dress wear. 

If you are inclined to 
do your spring sewing 
this winter, then there 
is no end of lovely wash 
fabrics in dimities, ging- 








hams, prints -and ray- 
ons from which to 
choose. 

The style would be 
attractive made of 
printed linen, or of 


Plain linen with crisp 
organdy collar and 
pocket trim. Style No. 
2624 requires but 2% 
yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting fabric. 
The style is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 
and for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 50 inches 
bust measure. 

There are but two 
major parts to the pat- 
tern. Sew up the side 
and shoulder seams and 
it’s practically ready to 
wear. 








Des Moines, lowa. 


Price, 10 cents. 





Patterns may be secured by mail from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
Be sure to state size required. 















TownGrier 
FLOUR 


Every Sack Guaranteed 


to is no guess work in buying Town Crier 
Flour—nor in baking*with it. |For the Town 


Crier Pledge on every sack guarantees you perfect 
baking results or your money back. 


And it matters not what you choose to bake with 
this all-purpose flour—bread, biscuits, rolls, cake, 
pie crust or pastry—you'll have good luck with 
them all, Because Town Crier is milled extremely 
fine by a special long process from the best Turkey 
Red Wheat in the world. It is tested hourly during 
the, tailing to assure constant uniformity. That’s 
why it is famous as the perfect flour for every bak- 


ing purpose. 


)NPledge 























Read This Pledge— 


It appears on every sack of 
Town Crier Flour. You'll ad- 
mit it is the en est guaran- 
tee any flour could have. It 
means you can enjoy baking 
success every time, just as 
thousands of other Town 
Crier users do. . Buy Town 
Crier from your local dealer 
jue ou bake again and see 

erence. 
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to the housewife 









i ° a | TOWK CRIER flour 

does not produce the best 
bread, biscuits, cakes, pies 
or pastries you have ever 
made, return the empty 
sack to your grocer 
and your money 
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Write for 
Town Crier Baking Guide 


Here is a guide to better baking every 
housewife should have. Twenty-four pages 
of tested recipes. Hundreds of delightful 
suggestions you'll want to try. Write for 
your free copy today. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
Kansas 


City, Mo. 
a a 
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SN’T that cute?” 

Unconsciously that expression is 
the one that we use when we purchase 
our Christmas toys for the children. 
We dread the expense of Christmas 
shopping for them, because well-built 
toys are so expensive. Still, the wel- 
ter of broken toys of tin and card- 
board construction is even a worse fea- 
ture than méeting the expense of good 
toys. 

This year, why not build your Christ- 
mas planning for the children around 
the question, “What can he do with 
it?” Then, after two or three months, 
compare the hours of happy play and 
the total cost with other years when 
the toys were purchased by that old 
standard (conscious or unconscious) 
of—‘isn’t it cute?” 

A few showy and inexpensive toys 
do make the Christmas tree look gor- 
geous, [’ll admit, and the ones that 
provide play for the kiddies for hours 


after often do present a very gorgeous, 


exterior. Haven’t you seen the little 
tin mechanical horse clutched with 
delight when bestowed by old Santa, 
and yet discarded almost before Santa 
disappears with the last tinkling echo 
of his bells? 

Even more pitiful is the beautiful 
doll with sleepy eyes, real hair and a 
squeaky “mama” voice. She was such 
an expensive gift that after she has 
been duly admired, mother or auntie 
think perhaps she’d better -be laid 
away so that her dress, or her hair, or 
her head, won’t be spoiled! 


Gifts Need Not. Be Expensive 


Blocks are expensive when we buy 
them, brilliantly painted and boxed. 
Why not find an empty box, give it a 
gay coat of paint, mount it on casters 
and fill it with some home-made 
blocks? (The box itself makes a nice 
stool.) The blocks could be cut from 
a 2x2, a few narrow widths of inch 
board added, some round pieces may 
be cut into uniform lengths for pillars, 
and, with a few pieces of plain heavy 
cardboard, we would have a box-.of 
sturdy, practical blocks that will keep 
the child busy for hours. 

Big blocks of light weight wood are 
better for small children than inch 
size blocks, since the small child’s 
muscie’s are not yet trained to manip- 
ulate fine tools. 

Inexpensive ‘pieces of unpainted fur- 
niture, 4 can of paint, some sandpaper; 
and a brush may not look very gay 
under the tree, but when supplement- 
ed with a pair of old overalls and 
plenty of old newspapers on the floor, 
the child spends a long and happy 
time painting a magazine rack, a hang- 
ing shelf, or a cupboard that is to be 
his very own, for his personal use. 
Be very careful te choose a paint that 
is easily applied and give the child a 
definite set of directions from which 
he may work. He will add ideas of his 
own. 


thetically beautiful, but the saw can 
saw, and the vise will hold thin pieces 
of wood at the edge of the kitchen cab- 
inet for hours of muscle developing 
and engrossing play—and what child 
wouldn’t love that? Three and four- 
year-olds like this as well as older 
children and often little girls like this 
type of creative play as well as little 
boys. When they become familiar 
with handling the: saw there is little 
danger of the blades breaking. 

Such homely objects as a pair of 
blunt pointed scissors, crayons; pack- 
ages of colored paper to paste and cut, 
modeling clay to mold at will, ham- 
mer and nails, or a neat bundle of bass 


wood or plaster board to be sawed into 


A coping saw and vise are not es- 


What Can He Do With It? 


By ELIZABETH C. WHERRY 


anything at all, are ideal toys—or 
should they merely be called gifts? 

The imaginative child could develop 
a wealth of projects and games with 
such toys. A neighbor child collected 
pictures from magazines. [er mother 
gave her a roll of passe-partout, some 
gummed hangers, cardboard cut to fit, 
a glass cutter, and some scrap glass, 
and the child set up a lovely picture 
gallery. It was interesting to watch 
her taste develop as she worked. 
While it is nice for suggestions te ac- 
company the gift, often the child will 
find more uses for it than you can 
suggest. 


in. Place of Candy 


While we are talking about giving 
gifts of toys*to children, [’d like to in- 


gum, or sugar-coated cookies are pre- 
sented. However, not only are these 
sweets harmful to the child, but they 
represent poor buying because they 
often take the edge off the child’s ap- 
petite and result in “spoiling his 
supper.” 

The other day, when I returned from 
town, LT responded to the usual ques- 
tion by presenting a 5-cent package of 
shingle nails. I wish you might have 
seen the eagerness with which the 
children went “at” an old packing box. 
The tack hammer, and the little cop- 
per hammer from the nut bowl, were 
commandeered and put to work. The 
packing box was sawed into scraps of 
various lengths, and four-year-old pro- 
duced a@ barn and eorn crib while 
eight years made a Lindy plane. You 














Bobby discards his other toys for a hammer and a home-made toy ship. 


clude suggestions for gifts to take the 
place of candy. 

Of course, Christmas isn’t Christmas 
unless we have candy—some candy. 
As nearly as we can, however, let’s 
adopt the slogan, “In place of candy” 
this year; and see what we can find. 
Incidentally, we might carry that slo- 
gan right thru the year with us. 

I:can reeall dozens of homecomings 
in various homes where the first greet- 
ing. the child gave his parent was 
“What did you bring me from town, 
daddy?” and invariably the answer 
would result in a search thru daddy’s 
pockets and the finding of a bag of 
candy. Mother usually was either a 
friendly ally, or an ostracised outcast 
because her disapproval served as a 
damper on the spirits of the party. 

It is difficult to forego the pleasure 
of seeing the eager little face light up 
with smiles of delight when the candy, 


et 


might not have recognized them as 
such, but the children’s satisfaction in 
them was sufficient. 


Projects Have Possibilities 


The possibilities of a roll of gummed 
tape are unlimited. Imeidentally, it 
serves as patches for toys and torn 
picture books. The joy of giving and 
receiving isn’t at all diminished when 
play materials replace sweets. If 
yours is the imaginative, alert mind of 
four, or five, or six, then you can see 
hours of play in a roll of adhesive tape 
for your very own, and you can build 
whole towns out of a collection of 
small, medium and large cardboard 
boxes. Can’t you imagine what a send- 
off a picture of a-city skyscraper sil- 
houetted against the skyline would be 
to the youngster who had the raw ma- 
terials at hand? An entire “Card- 
board town” is possible. 


fall. 
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I'd show him. how adhesive or 
gummed tape could be used to hinge 
the eardboard- together and how it 
would be possible to cut the large 
boxes into roofs. They could be made 
in ever so many different ways and 
the “ridge-poles” taped. Fil admit the 
project would be messy, but give the 
child not only playthings, but a play 
Place as well. ° 

A lovely thing to develop among a 
family of children is the group play 
spirit. I feel sorry for the child who 
has had no other companions near his 
own age, and who can only play by 
Himself. If you can give the children 
things that will fit inte a project and 
that are adaptable to their different 
ages, the results will be pleasing. In 
“Cardboard town” there’s a job for 
every child. 

One wise mother came home one 
night with a half dozen small cheese 
boxes for her ten and twelve-year-old 
boys. How their eyes did shine! 

What if we do have-to pay 10 or 15 
cents for some empty grocery boxes, 
or a few yards of wrapping paper? 
They furnish hours of constructive 
play fer the child, and can be taken 
apart or put together at will. 

We had an interesting time in our 
family, watching the child. buy a box 
of paints. Each time when we ordi- 
narily would have brought home candy 
or gum, we gave him a nickel instead. 
The nickels were carefully hoarded 
until there were five and the trip to 
the drug store was a_ triumphant 
march. I believe the child got more 
pleasure out of the saving for and 
buying of those paints than he could 
have had from several times that 
amount of candy. 

While sweets need not be ruthlessly 

excluded from the joys of childhood, 
they may be very happily substituted 
by inexpensive play material that will 
give vent to constructive activities 
which are often in imitation of inter- 
esting adult occupations. 
_ This Christmas time let’s ask our- 
selves two questions, then, when we 
buy for the children: “What can they 
do with it?”, and, “Will it take the 
place of candy?” and let’s remember 
this last question thruout the new 
year. 











Christmas Thoughts 


 Bhe read the story of our first 
Christmas over several times this 
One part of the story that al- 
ways stands out to me is the group of 
shepherds tending their flocks. 

I can see the sky and the shining 
stars and above all else I can feel 
the still. calm of the night. 





When I go down town and see the 
mad rush and scramble of Christmas 
shoppers, and hear the clerks sigh, 
“T’ll be glad when it’s all over,” I can’t 
help but wish that there were some 
way we could all of us stop for a few 
minutes and think only of the beauty 
of Christmas. 

Of course, this mad rush doesn’t be- 
long. in the Christmas story. I can’t 
imagine the shepherds acting like 
Christmas shoppers when they 
learned of the Great Gift that had 
been given the world, can you? 





There are so many things that can 
be done to “avoid. the Christmas 
rush.” Just getting things wrapped 
a few days early helps. 





This year, let’s try to bring back 


the singing angel voices, the still ; 


calm night, the shining star and the 
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reverence of the shepherds to our ow? i 


. Christmas.—E. B. 























Maytag Helpfulness 
is a Lasting Joy 


has is the spirit of the holidays— 
friendships are dearer, hearts lighter and 
voices mérrier. 


There is no better time to get that Maytag you 
have been planning for. It will bring happiness 
week after week for years and years, changing wash- 
day to a pleasant hour or two. 


The seamless, cast-aluminum tub and Gyrafoam 
action, so fast, careful and thorough; the new-type 
Roller Water Remover, so safe, handy and efficient; 
The Gasoline Multi Motor . the precision-cut steel gears, so quiet and smooth- 
running—these and other Maytag qualities give it 
unmatched value. 


lit er changeable You may have your choice of power—electricity 
P, or gasoline. Any farm home anywhere can enjoy 
Ower the Maytag. Every farm home needs this willing 

Wilvend vanes deiiaasnetiiien washday servant. It saves precious hours that may 


i the Maytag Multi-Motor ‘ 
ie he Nee See be turned to profit or pleasure. Get it now and 


simple and compact this engine make the holiday joy complete and lasting. 


is. Itis the only engine built for 


a washer by a washer company. 9 . 
Only Maytag washers have it, and Deferred Payments You'll Never Miss . 


Shacaer tae rattathiger eens _ THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
ufacturers of single-cylinder gaso- Founded 1893 
Das ee NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


You will be amazed at tlre - The Maytag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
smooth, steady flow of power— Hot Point Electric Appliance Co., Ltd., London, England 
always ready at a thrust of the Maytag Company of Australia—Sidney— Melbourne 


; y 

foot lever. here are no belts John Chambers & Son, Ltd., Wellington—Auckland, N. Z. 
to line up. It is a part of the ‘ 
washer. : 

The best of materials and work- : 
manship are used throughout this i 
engine. It has Bosch high-ten- r 
sion magneto and speed governor. 
The beaiings are high-grade 
ot te The carburetor is flood- 


Aluminum Washer 


Maytag Radio Programs 
F KDKA, Pittsburgh, Tues., 
Free for a Week’s paler B56 
a =) ‘0 5 e. ues., 
Trial Washing Wareh Mons 8:30 te 
im, Spri . 
Write or phone the nearest Maytag dealer. sie Tee 730P-M. WHT, 
Without cost or obligation, the nearest Maytag Cc TP 
dealer will bring you a washer t6 your home for 
a trial washing. There you are to test its ability, LE 
weigh its advantages, judge of its merits. Jf i# Lake City, 


doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Denver, Thur., 9:00 P 
Hours designated are Standard Time 
2 at the stations named 
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Study these remarkable “ before” and 
“after’’ pictures. Note the transfor- 
mation wrought by modernizing 

















Yes ... you’re eligible in 


IDEAL Farm HoME 


PRIZE CONTEST 


It’s open to farmers and their families. 
102 prizes offered for the best ideas on 
the Ideal Farm Home. 


RE is an interesting contest 
open to farm men and women 
all over America. 


All you do is submit a letter de- 
scribing the “Ideal Farnr Home”— 
picture in words the dream house 
you’ve always wanted to have—and 
attach a rough sketch of the floor 
plans. 

No expert drawing ability is 
needed. Just submit your own idea 
‘of what you think an “Ideal Farm 
Home” should be. 


And don’t limit your entries. Send 
along as many as you like—and thus 
have more than one chance of win- 
ning a share of the $2,500 in prizes. 
In case of a-tie, the full amount of 
the prize will be awarded each winner. 


Get inspiration from the beautiful 
moving picture—‘“‘The Transforma- 
tion’’—which tells the story of the 
romantic modernization of a farm 
home. Write to the American Farm 
Bureau, 58 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to secure free showing of 
this picture in your neighborhood. 

One hundred and two prizes hav- 
ing a total value of $2,500 are offered. 
The awards will represent orders for 
lumber or lumber products on a 


lumber dealer in the vicinity in which 
the winners reside. The first prize 
will have a value of $300, the second 
$200, and there will be 100 prizes 
valued at $20 each. 


The contest is open only to farm 
men and women and closes midnight, 
February 15, 1929. The judges will 
be selected by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and their de- 
cisions will be final. 


Booklet to Help Contestants 


The booklet—‘“* The Use of Lumber on 
the Farm ”—will help you in this con- 
test and all your building problems. 
Send for a copy of it. This book shows 
simple, practical plans for farm im- 
provements, how to cut lumber costs, 
how to choose different grades for vari- 
ous jobs, how to get good lumber, how 
to preserve your lumber so it will last 
indefinitely, and much other informa- 
tion that every farmer wants and 
needs. The book is free. Clip coupon 
for it now. 


NATIONAL 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION ~— 


Washington, D. C. 
Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago, Indianapolis,KansasCity,Memphis,Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


‘American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” 


Mail Coupon Today for Interesting Beoklet 


——amee CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 








_»-WOOD.. National Lumber M. fi 3A i 


Usé it~ Nature renews it 


' Dept. 2201, Tramsportation Bidg,, peamiaik D.C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of the p 


etical hh. dhook 





“The Use of Lumber on the Farm.” Also send me details about 


prize contest. 
Name 








Town 














‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


= 





Except when announcement is made ~ the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
y Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
sionally be fade necessary by additions “4 am lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


yrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
Pere... by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


Lessons are as they were made originally 


the quarterly reviews. 
ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is cop: 


a8 may occa- 











Paul and His Friends 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 16, 1928. Acts, 20:36-38; 
Romans, 16:1-4; Philippians, 2:25-30; 
Philemon. Printed, Philemon, 8-21.) 


“Wherefore, though I have all bold- 
ness in Christ toenjoin thee that which 
is befitting, (9) yet for love’s sake I 
rather beseech, being such a one as 
Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also 
of Christ Jesus: (10) I beseech thee 
for my child, whom I have begotten 
in my bonds, Onesimus, (11) who was 
once unprofitable to thee, but now is 
profitable to thee and to me: (12) 
whom I have sent back to thee in his 
Own person, that is, my very heart: 
(13) whom I would fain have kept 
with me, that in thy behalf he might 
minister unto me in the bonds of the 
gospel: (14) but without thy mind I 
would do nothing; that thy goodness 
should not be as of necessity, but of 
free will. (15) For perhaps he was 
therefore parted from thee for a sea- 
son, that thou shouldst have him for 
ever; (16) no longer as a servant, but 
more than a servant, a brother be: 
loved, specially to me, but how much 


,rather to thee, both in the flesh and 


in the Lord. (17) If then thou count- 
est me a partner, receive him as my- 
self. (18) But if he hath wronged 
thee at all, or oweth thee aught, put 
that to mine account; (19) I Paul 
write it with mine own hand, I will re- 
pay it; that I say not unto thee that 
thou owest to me even thine own self 
besides. (20) Yea, brother, let me 
have joy of thee in the Lord: refresh 
my heart in Christ. (21) Having con- 
fidence in thine obedience I write unto 
thee, knowing that thou. wilt do even 
beyond what I say.” 


Paul had a genius and capacity for 
making friends. His extensive travels 
and the public character of his work 
afforded the opportunities to make 
friends. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a man of his spirit and contacts 
should have many friends. 
himself in his writings indicate that 
they were a numerous, host and repre- 
sented every walk in life. 

The first text of the lesson, Acts, 
20:36-38, suggests that friendship was 
a by-product of apostleship. Paul was 
meeting with the Ephesian elders in 
the office of a leader, the founder of 
their church. His farewell address to 
them deals with his work among them 
and with their consequent duties. So 
sincerely and affectionately does he 
speak to them, characteristic of the 
man, that the elders seemed to be more 


-coneerned about losing the presence of 


a friend, than about their impending 
obligations. Friendship is a valuable 
by-product of Christian work. How 
many friendships are formed thru 
Christian and church fellowships! To 
make friends while at work is to séa- 
son duty. 

The second selection, Romans, 16: 
1-4, gives the names of Paul’s friends 


‘who were then in Rome. However, the 


acquaintances were first made, they 
had ripened into friendship. Some .of 
those named were in Corinth when 
Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans, 
about A. D. 57. This chapter is well 
worth an observing perusal. There are 
so many intimate touches that reveal 
secrets of friendship valuable for all 
to know. For examples, Paul knew 
his friends by name. He remembered 
them. He noted their services to him. 
Friends like to be commended. Here 
was Phoebe, a ministrant of the church 
at Cenchreae, who had helped Paul,and 
who was to be the bearer of this epistle 
to the city of Rome, to be delivered to 


Notices of | 


| the Roman Christians. This epistle 
was her letter of introduction from ~ 
Paul, and would secure for her many ~ 
favors while in Rome. Tertius, who _ 
was the writer of the letter dictateg 
by Paul, influenced likely by Paul's 
many greetings, sends his salutations | 
,Paul gives his host, Gaius, a good word, 

He seemed to be a man of importance, 

as was Erastus, the city treasurer, 

showing that Paul had friends among 

the “upper classes.” 

Paul knows much of the life history 
of his friends, and their special char. 
acteristics. Epaenetus was the first 
Christian convert in the province of 
Asia; Andronicus and Junias were fel. 
low-countrymen, and Christians before 
Paul’s conversion. Apelles had endured 
severe trials. Tryphaena and Tryphosa 
were hard workers for the Lord, and 
Persis was a woman who worked very 
hard for Christ. Rufus was a choice 
Christian. Prisca and Aquila had risked 
their lives for Paul. He thanked them, 
and includes all the Gentile churches 
in his expressions of gratitude. So by 
these bits of differentiation and the 
whole-souled commendations, Paul 
would further endear himself to all 
these persons named. This is a secret 
of cementing friendships. 

The third text, Philippians, 2: 25-30, 
reveals Paul’s concern for the welfare 
of his friends, and the value he placed 
on them. Epaphroditus had been very 
sick; his recovery was doubtful. Like 
many others, Paul was led to consider 
by this event what this friendship 
meant. The two were linked together 
as brothers in a Christian household, 
as workers in the service for Christ, 
and kept step with each other in the 
conquest for the Christian faith. Thus, 
in how many ways they were united, 
and with what heart-throbbing cords 
they were joined together! A man who 
meant so much to Paul was a man to 
be valued by all. Like Paul, who was 
continually hazarding his own life, so 
this friend nearly died in service for 
Christ. He was a man after Paul’s 
heart.. They had so many things in 
| common; and this is another secret of 

friendship. 

The. text printed for our study on 
; “Paul and His Friends,” is known as a 
model of Christian friendship. It is 
said by those who have studied the let- 
ters of the famous letter-writers, that 
no extant letter surpasses the one Paul- 
wrote to Philemon. As one, has ob- 
served, it is “adorned by delicate cour- 
tesies and quick consideration, which 
divines with subtlest instinct what it 
will be sweetest to the friend to hear, 
while it never approaches by a hair- 
breadth to flattery, nor forgets to coun- 
sel high duties.” What is sweetest to 
a friend to read, without flattery, is 
the prime consideration of a good let 
_ter-writer. This short letter was writ. 
* ten by tha apostle near the end of his 
first imprisonment at Rome, about 62 
A. D., to Philemon, a Christian at Co- 
lossae, The church there met in the 
house of Philemon, who may have beet 
the pastor or overseer. The occasion: 
of the letter was to request Philemon 
to receive back again his slave, Onesi-. 
mus. This servant had been a “ne’er- 
do-well,” -and, likely under pressure of 
a requirement to work, he ran away: 
Coming to Rome, he sought out Paul, < 
who would be well known to Phile 
mon’s household, either for a refuge — 
from capture or for financial help. AS 
was his custom by conscience and priv» 
ilege, Paul led the refugee slave to give. 
himself to Christ. Onesimus was thor ~ 
oly converted, and ready to return 
his former master, Philemon, and ta 
,up his work as a slave. Paul believed _ 
in the new Oresimus, but it would n 
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ow many people you know end their 
- eolds with Bayer Aspirin! How often 
‘you've heard of its quick relief of sore 
throat and tonsilitis. No wonder mil- 
fions use it to conquer colds, neuralgia, 
heumatism; and the aches and pains 
“that go with them. The wonder is that 
yone still worries through a winter 
thout these tablets! Friends have 
d you Bayer Aspirin is marvelous; 
be ors have declared it has no effect 
on the heart. All drug stores. 


\SPIRIN 


oe —— 
‘Aspirin is the trade mark of Ba > a Sa oe iti 
of Monoaceticacidester of Qalicylicacid 





The best of the catch—packed in paper lined, 

wire bound boxes, 100 pounds shipping weight, 

cont. 85 Ibs. net wt of fish. Shipped immediately. 
24-hour service. 


with every order new 96-page Recipe 
Book— approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 
Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE BOX: 
~ 10 pounds Flounders 
15 pounds Ocean Pike “ran 


| pounds Herring. All choice fish only 
| | Or will ship double this amount for tye 


| | ROYAL HERRING Srecccd'ciscnea’ 2." 


| WALL-EYED PIKE Gieccca: Dressed: :: 
WHITEFISH seat Saab ieesd .': 2. 


LAKE TROUT, 





é MOKED WHITEFISH: 10 pound box .. 

| Shipped from Minneapolis or ita ‘Mion., at 
these prices. For quick service order from ad. 
vertisement. Add per box if you want ship- 
’ ts made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for complete illustrated catalog today. 


it JOHNSON FISH CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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gate the tablets tha ASCAKR “QUININE 
QUININE. 
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refer to this paper when writing. 





be easy to convince Philemon that 
Onesimus was now a new man. So Paul 
writes to Philemon this letter, to be 
carried back by Onesimus, in which he 
appeals to him on the-ground of friend- 
ship. 

The opening words of the letter omit 
reference to the official authority of 
the apostle, but start out as a friend 
to a friend, with an affectionate salu- 
tation to Philemon and to Apphia, 
likely the wife of Philemon, and to 
Archippus, possibly his son, and to the 
church in his house. He tells Philemon 
how he habitually thanks God for the 
love and faith that he has toward the 
Lord Jesus and for all the saints. He 
prays that his work may be effective. 
He then writes of the joy and comfort 
he himself had because Philemon, his 
brother, had refreshed the hearts of 
the saints. All these words would be 
heavenly music in the heart of Phile 
mon as he read them, especially so as 
coming from the great apostle, a man 
sincere and noble. 

After building a highway of love to 
the heart of Philemon, the apostle 
states the purpose of the letter. This 
is done in a cautious but appealing 
way. He reminds Philemon that~he 
could, consistent with his position, en- 
join what was fitting to be done in the 
matter about to be stated, yet he will 
only beseech him out of love, and as an 
aged friend now in prison. With spon- 
taneous tact, he asks Philemon to re- 
ceive Onesimus as Paul’s child, begot- 
ten in his bonds, How could Philemon 
refuse to do this favor for one of Paul’s 
children in Christ? Paul is aware that 
Onesimus had been a worthless fellow, 
but now he is ready to commend him 
as profitable to his former master, as 
he is to Paul. Incidentally, the letter 
reveals the commercial value of Chris- 
tianity. 

Again the writer slips in an expres- 
sion of endearment between himself 
and Onesimus, “my very heart.” So 
completely and with abandon did the 
apostle enter into the life and hopes of 
others. This was the reason for his 
many endearing friendships. He would 
like to have Onesimus himself, as a 
helper, but Philemon has the first ob- 
ligation, and he would take no advan- 
tage of his own part in bringing about 
his conversion. Paul does not chide 
Philemon for not accomplishing the 
conversion of Onesimus, but suggests 
rather that it was probably providen- 
tial that the worthless slave had been 
guided to him, so that he might return 
to be Philemon’s permanently, not 
merely as a servant but as a brother 
beloved, as he is to- Paul. 

It seems that Onesimus had secretly 
and wrongfully appropriated some 
money when he unceremoniously took 
his leave of Philemon. This had been 
spent, and there came the query about 
satisfying Philemon on this score. Fi- 


nancial obligations are obstacles to 


friendships. Friendship is very sensi- 
tive to money matters. Paul recognizes 
this, and frankly states the manner of 
settlement. He reckons himself a part- 
ner of Philemon, and tells him to put 
the debt to his account, yet reminds 
Philemon how much he owes Paul in 
other ways. 
sations in friendships. A friend is not 
satisfied to be always doing, and nev- 
er receiving. While receiving is seldom 
in the minds of true friends, yet when 
the need arises, especially in behalf of 
a third and common friend, the obliga- 
tions of friendship should be remem- 
bered. 

The apostle concludes the letter with 
a twofold appeal: That Philemon 
would contribute to his joy in the Lord, 
and refresh his heart in Christ by com- 
plying with the request of Paul; and 
with the confidence characteristic of 
Paul, that Philemon would do more 
than was being asked of him. This let- 
ter seems unduly persuasive just to 
have Onesimus received~ back as a 
slave for a new trial. Is there not 
something more in Paul’s mind? Is it 
not this thought that Philemon will 
grant the new convert his freedom? 
Yet he would not ask for this, even in- 
directly. Yet there are expressions, as, 


There are to be compen-. 





You can have better flavor in 
everything you bake! 


Everybody has tasted baked foods that were 
perfect in appearance, but flat and disappointing 


in flavor. 


Frequently this is caused by flour 


made from the wrong type of wheat. To get 
that delicious, delicate, unmistakable flavor that 
marks your truly perfect cake, biscuits, or pastry, 
use Pillsbury’s Best Flour. It is made only from 
carefully selected, full-flavored wheat—you can 
depend on it for better flavor and more certain 
success in all your baking! 


for better flavor, use this one fine flour 
for all your baking 


Pillsburys 


Best Flour 


for bread, biscuits and pastry 





“a brother beloved both in the 
flesh and in the Lord,” revealing such 
a hope. The relationship in the flesh 
is not to be that of master and slave, 
but of brothers.» The “more” that Paul 
expected of Philemon may have been 
this liberation of Onesimus. 

(This lesson text was not covered by 
Mr. Henry Wallace. The above notes 
were prepared by Rev. R. W. Thomp- 
son, West Allis, Wis.) 





Increased Production of 
Oleomargarine 


Oleomargarine manufacturers are 
apparently happiest when butter 
prices are high. At least they seem to 
be able to dispose of “oleo” during pe- 
riods of that kind. 

Figures that have been recently 
compiled show that during June of this 
year there was 23,926,399 pounds of 
oleomargarine produced as compared 
to 21,171,345 pounds in June of last 
year. This isan increase of approx- 
imately 13 per cent. The production 
for the first six months of the year 
also shows about a like amount of in- 
crease. 

Estimates which have been gathered 
by inspectors of the Iowa department 
of agriculture show that Iowa eats 
more than her share of the oleomar- 
garine that is manufactured. Stores 
which have a large-farm patronage 
state that a large proportion of their 
sales are to farmers. 

Iowa is one of the heaviest butter 
producing states in the country. There 
is no oleomargarine manufactured in 
the state and most of the fats and oils 
used in the manufacture of the prod- 
uct are imported and contribute but 
little towards farm prosperity. With 
these facts in mind it would seem that 
it would be a good policy. to. continue 
to buy butter, eveh tho ™ may be 
high. When butter is High, butterfat 
brings a better price, so the’ net .cost 
to the cream producer is the same. 


Comfort Slippers 


for men 
Ordord Ores 
_Plaid * 
Colfar’ 


98): 


Wear-u-well 


QUALITY SHOES 








IN MARSHALLTOWN 


Hotel Tallcorn 


150 Rooms— 125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.00 
Eat at the Bow and Arrow Coffee Shop 
—entrance from the lobby and street 


OPERATED BY THE 
EPPLEY HOTELS COMPANY 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 
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~ Robber Cows/ 


Two out of three 
cheat their owners 


Dany experts say 
that only one cow in three—on a 
national average—actually pays a 
profit. They also assert that in the 
average herd a milk increase of 
only ten percent will DOUBLE 
the profit to the owner. 


If yours is an average herd you 
can make more money than you 
are—MUCH more. By the simple 
process of spotting the “boarders” 
and converting them into produ- 
cers you can realize the real profits 
of your labors. No merchant can 
make money with some one rob- 
bing the till. Neither can a dairy 
herd return a proper profit if poor 
milkers are allowed to offset the 
good milkers. 

What a chance to boost those winter 
milk checks! No bank—and mighty 
few crops—offer you the yield on a 
small investment that can be yours by 
adopting a common-sense conditioning 
plan. for your cows. The plan is not 
new.. It has been in vogue for over 
thirty years—with added thousands of 
new converts every year. 

A few cents: per cow per month in- 
vested in Kow-Kare, the great cow 
conditioner and regulator will surprise 
and convince you. This scientific com- 
pound of Iron, the great builder and 
blood tonic, blended with potent medic- 
inal herbs and roots helps your cows 
digest and! assimilate their natural win- 
ter diet.. It enables you to “*force”’ 
cows for more milk, maintaining 
a health standard to throw off the ills 
to: which dairy cows are so frequently 
subject. 










t Home-Mix 

{ your own Complete Mineral 

{ A mineral mixture of recognized condition- 
ing value is made by mixing 30 Ibs. salt, 30 

| Ibs. d limestone, 30 Ibs. steamed 
bone meal and four cans (large) Kow-Kare. 

t For well under per hundred you will 
have an unbeatable mineral. Use 80 lbs. of 

4 this mixture to a ton of grain. 









For cows off feed, cows out of con- 
dition and low in yield, Kow-Kare will 
prove its worth in no uncertain terms. 
The extra quarts of milk that come 
with perfect digestion and elimination 
will speak for themselves. 


For Cows at Calving 


For improving the breeding vitality 
of your cows this great regulator has a 
reputation that is well earned. Before 
and after freshening there is no more 
dependable aid—and aid is needed at 
this gruelling period. Numberless dai- 
ries would not let a cow freshen with- 
out the aid of Kow-Kare. 

Kow-Kare is sold by drug, hard- 
ware, feed and general stores— $1.25 
and 65c. If your dealer is not supplied 
we will mail postpaid. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


KOW-KARE 


aid to dairy profits 


FREE 
Dairy Book 


Send today for copy- 
of this new book, 
‘beautifully illus- 
trated and full of 
helpful suggestions 
on dairy manage- 
ment. 














SAFETY FIRST 





Do your buying from <<. oivertining in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. : 




















New Building Marks Dairy 
Progress 

The new dairy building which has 
been erected at Iowa State College 
represents the fourth milestone in the 
development of the dairy department 
of the college. The first effort to- 
wards providing education in regard 
to the manufacture of dairy products 
was in 1879 when a small wing was 


built on the side of the farm cottage 
to provide a place for caring for the 
milk which was produced by the col- 
lege herd. 

In 1891 appropriations were made 
for the erection of a creamery. Start- 
ing in 1893, instruction was offered in 
the manufacture of dairy products. By 
1903 the school had outgrown this 
emergency structure and $55,000 was 
appropriated to construct the building 
that has been used by the dairy de- 
partment until the present building 
was ready for occupancy. 

The new building is the most modern 
structure in the country for the teach- 
ing and study of dairy manufacturing 
problems. It is built of Bedford stone 
and light colored compressed brick so 
that it is in keeping with the other 
buildings on-the college campus. It 
is really built in two sections. The 
front part, which is two stories high 
with a full basement, is used for class 
rooms and offices. Th& back part is 
one story high and not only contains 
a modern creamery, but rooms for the 
manufacture of condensed milk, ice 
cream and cheese, as well. 

When the former dairy building was 
completed in 1903 it was thought that 
the needs of the dairy business were 
taken care of for all time. However, 


the enrollment of dairy students has_ 


increased over 600 per cent since that 
time, in response to the marked in- 
crease in dairying. The enrollment in 
the two-year and one-year dairy 
courses have shown a remarkable in- 
crease as well as the regular four-year 
coHege courses. 





What Is a Dairy Cow Worth? 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“Would it be possible for you to give 
me a formula or a rule that would es- 
tablish the market value of .dairy 
cows when they are purchased or 
sold? A beef animal has a commer- 
cial value depending upon market quo- 
tations on meat animals of certain 
grade and age and according to eee de- 
mand for meat. 

“I would like to know how to figure 
this valuation for milk cows. Is it fig- 
ured on the cow’s production, or the 
amount and price of butterfat? Is it 
figured according:to the supply and 
demand just as in the case of hogs 
and steers, without any regard to their 
milk production? 

“The dairy cow is about the only 
animal on the farm with which the 
farmer ean keep an individual account 
of income and expense. Now, why 
should not a dairy eow have a definite. 
value when bought and sold?” 

The question which our subscriber 
has asked brings up an important con- 
sideration which is often overlooked in 
the purchase of dairy cattle, namely, 


THE DAIRY 














what is her actual value from a pro. 
duction and market standpoint. 

In the last analysis, the value of any 
animal is what someone will pay. [If 
someone will pay more than she will 
return, it is probably due to the faet 
that they have overlooked some fac. 
tors of profit or costs in the consider: 
ation. 

We believe that the production abit 
ity of the cow, plus her market value 
for beef when she is thru her period 
of usefulness for milking purposes, 
should comprise the. chief factors in 
arriving at the actual consideration 
of her value. 

Cow testing records in this see 
tion of the country show that there ig 
little if any profit to the owner for 
feeding and caring for cows that will 
not produce 200 pounds of butterfat 
per year. In other words, a cow pro- 
ducing less than this amount should 
be valued principally for her carcass 
and calf; in other words, her beef 
value. 

As a matter of fact there are many 
cows that ,produce less than 200 
pounds that are selling for a great 
deal more than their beef. value. This 
means that the demand for dairy cat- 
tle is so strong that their value is 
somewhat enhanced over a conserva: 
tive estimate of their worth, or that 
people think that they can make mon 
ey milking a cow even tho she may 
not give enough milk to show a profit 
when records are kept. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have worked out a 
reliable method of figuring what a 
dairy cow is worth. Perhaps some 
of the testers for the cow testing asso 
ciations have solved this problem. 


How Good, Not How Many 


Too often there is a tendency for 
dairy producers to plan their opera- 
tions on a basis of volume rather than 
quality. As a result, they often ex- 
tend their labor and equipment costs 
witheut gaining an adequate return for 
the additional expense. 

Analysis of more than 100,000 ree 
ords from cows in cow testing associa- 
tions show that one 500-pound pro 
ducer will return $10 more above feed 
costs than a whole herd of twelve 
cows that produce 100 pounds of fat 
per year. No one will argue that the 
labor or equipment cost on the ohe 
cow will be greater than on the twelve. 

These average records, which cove? 
all parts of the United States, show 
that a cow which produces 100 pounds 
of fat. will return $14 above feed costs. 





Cows that produce 200 pounds of fat ~ 


will produce $54 above feed cost, cows 
producing 300 pounds of fat will re- 
turn $96 above feed cost, cows produ¢ 
ing 400 pounds of fat wil return £138 
above feed costs, while 500-pound cows 
will return $178 above feed costs. 
Variation in feed costs will make 
some. difference in these returns. 


Cheaper feed and higher priced dairy © 
products might: make the spread less | 
between the good and the poor cows. — 
increase 
good, not how | 
many, should be the watchword of” 

the dairyman who is looking for the 


Opposite conditions would 


the spread. How 


"hiaximum returns for his labor @ 
equipment, 
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Testing 











| yine tuberculosis. 





“fie counties. 
‘This vote in itself is evidence that 


the area plan as a method of eradicat- 
ing this disease from the cattle herds. 
- When the vote in the different cities 
jg analyzed it is evident that consum- 
ers as well as producers are interested 
' jp furthering the test, even tho they 
are required to pay a share of the ex- 
pense of eradication. 

The public demand for products 
that are certified as healthy has been 
'a@ great help to the dairy industry 

@uring recent years. Undoubtedly this 
attitude of the public is reflected in 
| the recent vote on tuberculosis eradi- 

cation. Three-fourths of the cities of 

the state now have ordinances that re- 

quire all milk sold in the city to be 
| from tuberculin tested cattle. Fed- 
eral meat inspection is provided so 
‘that the government stamp on the 
meat is looked upon as evidence of 
the safety of the product. In other 
words, it is a question of self-interest 





umers Vote for Tuberculin 


a at the last election thirteen Iowa 
ounties voted on the question as to 
; ther their county should take up 
the area plan of testing cattle for bo- 


The vote was fa- 
yorable in eight counties and lost in 


the majority of people are in favor of 





must continue their campaign to in- 
erease consumption if dairy products 
are to continue to sell at present 
prices. 

The fact that some dairy products 
were imported into the United States 
has been responsible for maintaining 
the price at from 10 to 12 cents above 
foreign prices, according to ‘Mr. Bech- 
telheimer’s report. 

A. J.. Kregel, of Garnavillo, was re- 
elected president of the organization 
for the next year. Other officers in- 
clude D. E. Rogers, of Jesup, vice- 
president; W. F. Dunn, Alexander, 
treasurer; C. Bechtelheimer, Waterloo, 
secretary. All of these are old officers 
with the exception of Mr. Rogers, who 
replaced Henry La Frenz, of Hudson. 

The following board of directors 
were elected: Bruce Warden, Maquo- 
keta; W. F. Wargowsky, Boyden; R. 
G. Kingsley, McGregor; S. C. Pollock, 
Garner; Henry La Frenz, Hudson. All 
were re-elections except Mr. La Frenz. 





Two Courses for Buttermakers 


Two different courses are to be of- 
fered by the dairy department of Iowa 
State College for persons who are in- 
terested in the technique of creamery 
practice. A special ten-day course is 
offered for those who are experienced 
buttermakers. This course begins Feb- 





made in 305 days, with calf. 








JERSEY CHAMPION 


At the 1928 National Dairy Show, Imp. Mytilda’s Belle, of Taft Ranch, 
Texas, was grand ciampion Jersey cow. This cow has an official pro- 
duction record of 10,680 pounds of milk and 567.74 pounds of butterfat, 











'-when consumers vote in favor of any 
gl that safeguards their food sup- 
ply. 

Dairymen have _ generally beef 
strong supporters of the. tuberculin 
test. In Illinois a group of dairymen 
fought the test a few years ago, but 
when the consumers, thru city ordi- 

» Mances, shut them off the Chicago 
market, they realized that they could 
‘secure the best returns from their op- 
erations by supplying consumers with 
the type of product which they de- 
Sired. Most dairymen are taking the 

» Stand that their interests are best 


~~ served by eradicating the disease both: 


+ from the standpoint of livestock effi- 
- ¢lency and human health as well. For 
_ that reason we can undoubtedly expect 
_ the area work to continue until all 
_ counties are clean areas. 





Creamerymen Elett Officers 


a at Meeting 


Dairymen in the United: States are 
* now Producing sufficient dairy prod- 
Eats to supply the needs of American 
~ People for 363 out of the 365 days in 
~ Year, 











- Supplied by Clyde Bechtelhetmer, sec- 
Tetary of the Iowa Creamery Secreta- 










2 and Managers’ Association, at a 
_ Meeting recently held at Ames. This 
emphasizes that dairy interests 


- 





according. to. information. 





ruary 6 and ends February 16. The 
work of this course includes butter- 
making, ice cream making, handling 
market milk, soft cheese making, milk 
and cream testing, chemical tests for 
dairy products, dairy bacteriology and 
refrigeration. 

Experienced men may take any. por- 
tion of this course that they feel will 
be helpful to them in their regular 
work. Forenoons will be devoted to 
laboratory work, while lectures will 
be given in the afternoons. A labora- 
tory fee of $5 will be charged. Not 
over 150 men can be accommodated, 


so creamerymen who are interested ' 


in the course are urged to arrange for 
admission as soon as possible. 
Operators who are interested in a 
longer course than provided in the 
ten-day short course are advised to 
attend the second quarter of the 
twelve-months course for creamery op- 
erators. This course begins January 2 
and continues until March 20. Stu- 
dents who enter this course may take 
the work in the ten-day course with- 
out the payment of extra fees. The 
entrance requirements for this course 
is the work of the first quarter or at 


least one year of practical. experience ' 


in a creamery. 


Dairymen who are interested in ei- 


ther of these courses should write to 
the Dairy Industry Department, Ames, 
Iowa. 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 





Never in the 50-year history of 
centrifugal-cream separators has there 
been a machine equal to the De Laval. 


Each model has, in its day, been far ahead of all 
» ease of 


other machines in skimming efficien 
operation and superior durability. e 


De Laval “Golden Series® 


are the crowning achievement of all. They have the 


wonderful De Laval “floating” bowl 


smoother and easier, elimina 


De Laval—and more o too. 


There are » Fasameivtr oie 


are thousands of tors in use 


separa’ today 
$50 to $100 ‘worth of butter-fat a year in the skim- 
milk. A new De Laval will stop such losses at once. 
In addition, the De Laval “Golden aga — many 


other improvements and refinements, such 


_ Vibration, making 
it skim better and olin Tun easier and last a Sea. 
You will get a richer, ae new 


these new De Lavals now 
in use, paying for themselves by giving their owners 
bigger cream checks or more butter money. 









which runs 4 
Trade-in Allowance 
Liberal trade-in ove 


made on old separa’ any 
age or make as pay- 
oly 


There 
losing from 


you are 
payments to suit 
venience of the purchaser, 








as: spread over mo: 

—beautiful, durable gold and black finish enable any cow owner to g 
—neat, trim design © superior services a 
—easier starting and turning De Laval Separator or Milker. 

—turnable supply can; handy and 

convenient icin ch a. seuqeausacssseesossonenee 
a glance a 
Smone a Seo ens Se RENE UML MTN, Dt 6426 
“Sa eee & Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd.; . 
—the finest hen ge and —_ . San Francisco, 61 Beale St. a 
facturing insPeStine. |) emule 0 ~— Please send me, without obli- {Separator 0 & 
See and try 4 De Laval side by side with @ gation, full information on (check which & 
any other separator. Not one person in a ba 2 
hundred who does that will choose any other. a Name — 
De Laval ‘= : 
e ava : : 
® State. R.F.D......... No. Cows.......... a 








Make More Money 
This Easy Way. 


Butter Color’ Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket : 


Top prices for your 
1 butter are possible the 
year ’round with the 
} help of “Dandelion But- 
H ter Color.” Put in just 
7a half-teaspoonful for 
#each gallon of cream 
before churning and out 
comes butter of that 
Golden June Shade. It’s 
purely vegetable, whole- 
some and meets all 
State and National Food 
Laws. All large creameries use it to 
keep their product uniform. It’s taste- 
less' and doesn’t color. buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at all 
drug or groce stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPL. Wells and Richard- 
son Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 



























Be Sure to Get ! 


WEBER HUSKUM 


Vira rien «. 


STAvESILOS 


















~ =» TANK HEATER 


oN 6 BURNS OIL 
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Use Moore Bros. PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to hea! — closing. 
After re or con- 
gested, for oo Bemy pt ale insert 
this wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 

expensive troubles, lost quarters. 


Package Sent FREE 


4 Write us dealer’s name and we wil! mail 
4 @enerous package free. At dealers 25¢ 

DILATOR dozen {5 dozen ¢1,or mailed post paid. 
SERTED Moore Bros., Dept. N , Albany, N.Y. 


Medicaied Wax Dilators 


NEW FARM LIGHT PLANTS— 
at BARGAIN PRICES °°: 


tity of a well known meke of Farm Light Piant 

that we are selling at lese than cost. These 

plants are be ta — # been used. Send 
t ws 

for densription and prices, rite for mew tow 


WCTOR STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Dept. FL. Rock Island, tinois 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Would you substitute 


Wisconsin Experiment Station tests (Bulletin 141) show 
Oyster Shell far superior to other minerals. Test No. 6, 
for instance, shows that when Oyster Shell was fed, 
1,364 eggs were laid; the best substitute shows an egg 
production of only 833. 





\ Professor J. G. Halpin, of the Wisconsin Experi- J 
ment Station, who conducted these tests, says: 


“One will note that the best results were obtained 
in each test when oyster shell was used. 

“When hens are placed on a ration deficient in 
Calcium Carbonate, they will apparently deplete 
their body reserve and produce eggs at a rate which 
is unprofitable. 


“Oyster shell is rather low in price, and because 
an average hen will only consume about 3!/2 pounds 
per year, a flock owner is often led to believe that 
its addition to a ration is not urgent. It is just as 
much a part of the ration as the grain, mash, or other 
ingredients and should be available at all times.” \ 














HIS is because Oyster Shell contains the highest uniform 
content of Calcium Carbonate, the mineral your hens 
use to make egg shell. They require about32lbs a year each. 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE contains over 
99% of Calcium Carbonate, 

No foreign or putrid matter,no dirt, waste or magnesium is 
present in PILOT BRAND.It is made safe, pure and odorless 


by special methods of manufacture—and yet it is the least 
expensive oyster shell sold. 


PILOT BRAND costs about 3c per hen per year. Poultry- 
men everywhere are getting 50 to 60 extra eggs annually 
per hen by its use. And at about 3c per hen—the price 
of one egg is the investment, the rest is egg profit. 


We often get fooled and don’t know it by taking “the 
just as good” substitute. 


If you insist, your dealer can get PILOT BRAND. We 
have distributors everywhere. Don’t be satisfied with so- 
called substitutes. 


' OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Shell Building, St. Louis: 


Triple-screened for adults and chicks 
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egg profit for egg loss? 


Poultry Market Thoroly 
Aroused 


Poultry dealers in all parts of Iowa 
are thoroly aroused over the general 
market situation which bars from_pur- 


fit for food. Meetings have been 
called by inspectors of the Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture in most por- 
tions of the state and ‘approximately 
90 per cent of the poultry buyers have 
been in attendance at these meetings. 
_ The federal law forbids the ship- 
ment of decomposed poultry or dis- 
eased poultry or poultry which has 
died otherwise than by slaughter. The 
law is simple so far as it relates to in- 
terstate shipments of poultry. Poultry 
dealers who are careful in regard to 
the selection of birds will have no trou- 
ble so far as violations are concerned. 

In a recent letter Mr. W. G. Camp- 
bell, director of regulatory work of the 
federal food, drug and insecticide di- 
visions, states: “In all seizures made 
up to the present time, the fact that 
the birds were unfit for food pur- 
poses, has been entirely evident from 
external appearance. The exercise of 
the most elementary supervision on 
the part of the shipper would have 
been amply sufficient to have exclud- 
ed the unfit fowl from the shipment.” 

This interpretation of the federal 
law shows it is squarely up to the poul- 
try buyers to exclude from their ship- 
ments any fowls~that are unfit for 
food. This same policy is held by the 
state officials in the enforcement of 
the Iowa law relative to the purchase 
and to the handling of poultry. This 
means that poultry buyers who con- 
tinue to buy birds that are unfit for 
food, as determined by their physical 
appearance on purchase, will be sub- 
ject to prosecution, whereas, poultry 
buyers who refuse to handle birds that 
are unfit for food need have no fear of 
either state or federal statutes. 

This general change in market out- 
let will affect farmers as much as 
poultry buyers for the reason that it 
will shut off the outlet for questiona- 
ble poultry which has been formerly 
accepted for market purposes. Under 
the Iowa law, it is a violation to offer 
for sale birds which are unfit for 
food, the same as the federal law pro- 
hibits the interstate movement of birds 
of a similar character. 

In all of the meetings which have 
been held over the state, post mortem 
examinations have been held of large 
numbers of birds that have been culled 
as unfit for market purposes. The 
birds that are badly emaciated and 
light in weight have usually been af- 
fected by tuberculosis, worms or some 
intéstinal disease which has lowered 
their vitality. If farmers would hold 
similar post mortems of questionable 
birds, they would often be able to as- 
certain a cause for their poultry trou- 
bles and thereby take steps to elimi- 
nate them. In addition to the thin, 
badly emaciated birds, there are often 
reject birds which show external re- 


and vent glut. These birds must be 
killed and not offered for sale. 

Undoubtedly this market situation 
will be somewhat of a handicap to the 





chase or shipment, poultry which is un- 


sults of diseases such as roup, tumors * 





THE POULTR) 


poultry trade for the immediate future 

-but in the long run it will mean addeq 
attention to sanitation and disease 
control as well as the paying of a pre. 
mium for birds which are of excellent 
market quality and type. This wij 
mean that persons who are looking for 
profit in their poultry will immediate. 
ly lay plans so as to eliminate diseage 
and produce birds of a strong, vigor. 
ous character. Such poultry will ip. 
crease the returns of market poultry 
and also the returns from egg produce. 
tion. 





Markets Are People 


We do a good deal of talking about 
the production of eggs and poultry, 
and not enough about the consumption 
of eggs and poultry, and the factors 
that affect consumptions. We speak 
of the market as tho a market was qa 
vague, indefinite place—but markets 
are people. To know our markets and 
what our markets will demand, we 
must know people, know the poultry 
tastes and habits of the people who are 
our market. 

We must know whether they like a 


brown or a white egg, a yellow fleshed - 


chicken or a white fleshed chicken, a 
large fowl or a small fowl. We must 
know the price at which people will 
consume more.chicken and more eggs, 


We must know what affects the food ~ 
tastes of the people who are our ~ 


market. 


Poultry buyers are telling poultry — 
“Don’t try to sell poultry — 


producers: 


rae 22 


See 


Nao reaeled 


you wouldn’t want to eat.” Buyers are | 


refusing to buy -poultry classified as 


“culls.” On the average farm, cull does * 


not mean a diseased bird. On the con- 
trary, the term cull has come to be 
applied to a female culled out of, the 
flock for poor egg production. A bird 
that tends to meat rather than eggs, 
but the term doesn’t sound good, and 


ea 


so our college professors are advising 1 


us to stop speaking o 
flock.” “Grading for egg production,” 


“culling the © 


they say, is both accurate and unobjee © 


tionable. The United States market 
classification uses the word cull to des 


ignate the lowest grade of edible live - 


stock. It seems inconceivable that the — 


consumer knows this classification, but 
a term that has an unpleasant meal 
ing seems to travel fast, and no denial 


that chickens that are culled for egg | 


production are cull chickens, will ever | 


catch up with it. 


The United States market term for - 


the sick and crippled are rejects. We 
have too many rejects in smail town 
marketing, because we haven’t paid 
enough attention to making chickens 
comfortable during transportation. 

If shippers would picture their mar- 
ket as a group of women picking over 
the offerings of the egg counter, it 
might make a difference in their grad- 
ing: Prof. H. E. Botsford, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
says: “The dealers at terminal mar 


kets grade eggs more closely than poul | 


trymen grade their eggs which are to 
be used for hatching.” Grading for 4 
market .we don’t visualize, is like send 


ing old clothes to the heathen—we | 
don’t think of how they will look 10 | 
them. If we were sending to someone 
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we knew, 2 much better article would 
go. When the dealer grades more care- 
fully than the farmer does, there is 


f 
"pound to be’ disappointment in the pay 


check. 
The farm poultryman will make 


more money when he thinks of the con- 
sumption end as well as the production 
side of the poultry game. Losses from 
jnefficient grading and packing can be 
prevented.—H. W. A. 


Hold a Few Post Mortems 
at Home 


It is natural for chickens to live and 
grow. When they do not do this, there 
js a reason. Sometimes the reason 
ean be ascertained without looking at 
the insides of the bird, but more mis- 
takes will occur in determining the 
causes of troubles when one depends 
merely on outward appearances. 

This fact. has been forcibly brought 
to my mind while attending a large 
number of meetings of poultry buyers 
in all parts of the state. At each of 
these meetings a dozen or more reject 
pirds were brought before the buyers 
in order to show the classes of birds 
that could not be purchased. These 
men who are handling birds every day 
could not tell the cause of the trouble 
in over 50 per cent of the birds shown 
until a post mortem was held. They 
were able to cull out the birds as un- 
fit for market on account of their gen- 
eral physical condition, but could not 
tell whether the cause was worms, 
tuberculosis, coccidiosis or some other 


intestinal trouble, in a large percent- | 


age of cases until the birds were killed 
and posted. 

The post mortems disclosed the ex- 
act cause of the trouble in the great 
percentage of cases. If birds were 
troubled with tuberculosis, the only 
recommendation was to kill those 
which were affected. If the birds 


-were affected by worms, then a good 


worm remedy could be used by the 
producer and the _ chickens later 
brought back in market shape. By us- 
ing the post mortem it is hoped that 
poultry buyers can be of assistance to 
their patrons. However, it will be still 
better for producers to hold post mor- 
tems at home on any birds that show 
evidences of disease so that they can 
take prompt steps to eleminate the 
trouble in their flocks.—C. N. K. 





What Are You Feeding 
Your Hens? 


SUNPORUUDUAEOOSLONOU EN ONNELE: 
SLA MADELUAU UO DAEUOREHEME 





(Continued from page 6) 


linseed meal. Meat feeds are high in 
minerals, containing parts of bone. 
Wherever vegetable concentrates are 
used to supply protein, it is necessary 
to feed bone such as raw bone or,a 
high grade of steamed bone. 

Milk has been found to be the best 
single source of animal protein for lay- 
ing hens, it being easily digested and 
rich in protein and minerals. In many 
sections of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
milk is available for feeding during at 
least part of the year and should be 
used freely. The highest egg produc- 
tion has been secured by using milk 


with some form of meat, such as fresh | 


meat, tankage, or meat scraps. 

In purchasing protein feeds, one 
should never overlook the fact that al- 
tho the price appears high, one pound 
of protein in these feeds is actually 
cheaper than in corn or oats. For in- 
stance, a pound of protein in meat 
scraps (50 per cent) at $60 a ton, is 
but 10 cents a pound, while the same 
quantity of an inferior grade of pro- 
tein in corn, even at 80 cents a bushel, 
costs 15 cents. 

Meat scraps or some other high pro- 
tein animal feed should form one-fifth 
of the mash by weight. 

Tankage, while often a cheap source 
of protein, is not as desirable as meat 
Scraps. The protein of tankage is 
“spiked” with blood, which does not 
contain much mineral feed. As a gen- 
eral rule, with scraps and tankage the 
Same in price, one should take the 











PROOF! 


Mrs. John Kane of Brooklyn, Iowa, was get- 
ting only 366 eggs a month frem 200 hens. 
Then she tried EGG a DAY. The next month 
she got 774 eggs and the following months, 3086 
and 3896, an increased profit of about 500%. 


80 Eggs a Day from 
96 Hens 


*‘We had 96 hens last winter and got from 70 
to 80 eggs each day with EGG a DAY.” 
Mrs. John Wegener, Auburn, Mich. 


None Other Like 
EGG a DAY 


“Of the several poultry egg stimulators I have 
tried, there are none which give such paying re- 
sults as your wonderful EGG a DAY.” 


Mrs. R. Johnsrud, 
Spring Grove, Minn. 


5 Times the Eggs 


“I was getting only 15 to 20 eggs a day when 
we commenced to feed EGG a DAY Now we 
get from 75 to 90" 

W. J. Haney, 
Fredericktown, Mo. 


6 Times as Many Eggs 


*‘My hens now lay 6 times as many eggs as 
before I used EGG a DAY. I am the only one 
in the neighborhood getting any eggs.” 

Mrs. C. Sholts, Campaign, His. 











More Winter Eggs 
are Guaranteed 


Every package of EGG a DAY is 
guaranteed to make you at least 300% 
profit on the purchase price in 
EXTRA EGGS RECEIVED. You 
can’t lose. You are bound to profit 
tremendously with EGG a DAY. 
You don’t pay a penny if it fails to 
increase your egg yield. You can de- 
pend on EGG a DAY to keep your 
hens laying heavily all winter. 

Successful poultry raisers say they 
have never seen its equal for keeping 
hens at top laying form all winter 
long. 


2\4c a Day Will 
Supply 100 Hens 


The cost of feeding EGG a DAY to 
your hens is very small. Only 24 
cents a day for each 100 hens pro- 
vides the ration that gives 3 to 4 times 
the usual number of eggs. Nets you a 
remarkable profit every day you use it. 


5-lb. package, supplying 100 hens 1 month 
12-lb. package, supplying 250 hens 1 month 
25-lb. pail, supplying 500 hens 1 month......... 
Start using it at once. Get your hens up toa high 
profit performance in the laying pen. 
DAY bring you in more egg money this winter. If your 
local dealer carries it, order from him. 


your order on the coupon. 


Dept. 17 J. W. Gamble, Pres. 








Gives You 300% Profit 


Every package of EGG a DAY is guaranteed to in- 
crease your winter egg yield and make you a 300% 
profit on the purchase price. Money back if it fails. 
EGG a DAY has amazing powers. It is common for 
100 hens to increase egg laying by $50 during a winter 
and use only $3 to $5 worth of EGGa DAY. Itisa 
natural egg stimulant. It gives the hens new health 
and vitality. It puts the egg making glands in good 
working condition and gives the hen certain mineral 
elements needed for heavy laying. 

If you can make a hen lay one extra egg every fifth 
day, that would amount to $54 in three winter months 
for a flock of 100. Many users report getting much 
greater increases than that. 

EGG a DAY has worked wonders for thousands of 
poultry raisers. Now, it is ready to go to work for 
YOU and bring you cash profits this winter. 


EGG a DAY an Amazing Success— 
Praised by Poultrymen Everywhere 


It has been used a number of years with the greatest success. It is 
the sensation of the big Pacific Coast poultry ranches. Commercial 
poultry raisers who keep exact records say they have never seen its 
like for making profits. 

It benefits poultry the year around. Insures health, speeds up 
moulting, increases the egg yield. Gets results by making healthier 
chicks, building up their bodily vigor. Get started with it, NOW. 


Buy EGG a DAY 
from Your Dealer 


Nearly all the good dealers in this 
state handle EGG a DAY. Most 
likely there is an EGG a DAY dealer 
in your town. If so, order a package 
or pail from him. If not, order on the 
coupon betow. 

When you order EGG a DAY, also 
get some Standard Improved Wormer 
and treat your flock for worms. It 
destroys the worms and puts hens 
in condition to lay more eggs. Only 
14 cent per fowl. A quart bottle costs 
only $2, postpaid. Treats 500 hens. 

And for intestinal disorders in poul- 
try, such as Diarrhea and Enteritis, 
we recommend Standard Cura-Lone. 

just put it in the drinking water. It 
° is a great aid in preventing diseases. 

Remember, we take all the risk Quart bottle, $1.25, postpaid. : 
when you buy EGG a DAY. If “try EGG a DAY and these other 
your hens don’t yield more Standard remedies right away. Order 


your from your local dealer, or, if necessary, 
eggs, we relure y- order from us on the coupon below. 





near you~—order on this Coupon 





tt Sean | if there is no EGG a DAY Dealer 
! i 














Make HOG 6 ce a 

If not, mail us : B enclose $0... .cceee-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesees-neeee--- UM-CaSH, Check or M. ©. for | 

: one eee sresduask aaa aecaaes we ae 

e ' a ae 3.00 300% egg profit. : 

Standard Chemical Mfg. Co. i, 
Omaha, Nebr. - i essa sal co cpp awed SRR AL ETE Ao j 
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NSTALL CEL-O-GLASS in your poultry houses 
I and they immediately become health houses. 
Cel-O-Glass admits the active portion of the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun which keep chickens 
healthy. These rays cannot penetrate glass, wood or 
soiled cloth curtains. Cel-O-Glass keeps laying 

houses warmez, lighter and drier. 

Keep the Ultra-Violet Rays 
At Work All Winter 

The same ultra-violet rays of the sun which bring 
health to chickens when they are outdoors in the 
summer can now be made to work for you all winter 
through Cel-O-Glass., These rays kill bacteria ine 
stantly, prevent the spread of disease, insure better 
assimilation of minerals, increase egg production 
and hatchability and make better egg shell texture. Scientific 


tests and the experience of more tliana half million farmersand 
poutz raisers prove that Cel-O-Glass,positively keeps poultry 


ealthy. — Cel-O-Glass Is Not a Cloth 

It is made on a tough mesh base. It is durable and 
economical. Easy to use and easy to clean. Install it in a 
vertical position in the entire south side of your poultry 
houses for best results and longest service. Cel-O-Glass is 
recommended for preventing stiff legs in swine and for 
bringing the disinfecting qualities of ultra-violet rays into 
dairy barns and other farm buildings. 


Send for Valuable Poultry Book 


Coupon below brings your copy of ‘‘Héalth on the Farm””’, It is 
crammed with valuable indesuenaion. Mail the coupon today. 
If your dealer does not carry Cel-O-Glass, write for name o 
nearest dealer who does, Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., 


New York, N. Y. ALG Ge. OAT. OFF. 


CELO-GLASS 


US PATENT 1,580,267 








Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen; Please send me your book ‘Health on the Farm,”’ postpaid and free of charge, 


Name 


Street or R.F.D State 
(SES SK BORE ES RES So hoe Pe OL A A a SR ET GE a Ge ceo 





Town. 











HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
ment. It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 
If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 
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former, altho tankage may contain 10 
per cent more protein. 

In some sections farmers feed fresh 
meat during the winter with excellent 
results. This is obtained from such 
animals as rabbits, muskrats, calves 
and old horses. In using such mate- 
rial, care must be taken that the meat 
does not spoil. The best practice is 
to dress the animal just as tho it 
were to be ‘used for food, quarter it if 
it is large, and then hang it in a shed 
where the meat will freeze solidly and 
stay frozen all winter. 

The best way to feed meat is to cut 
off a piece and run it thru a bone 
grinder which can be done quite easily 
if the meat is frozen. It is a poor 
practice to hang pieces of meat in the 
poultry house where it will decompose. 

Some butcher shops have installed 
bone grinders and sell ground green 
bone. When fed fresh this makes an 
excellent feed, but poultry offal must 
not be included because of the danger 
of transmitting disease to the flock. 
To keep green bone it should be 
spread thinly on the floor. 

In the dairy sections some of the 
creameries are making cottage cheese 
for poultry feeding. This makes a 
splendid feed and should always be 
used whenever it can be secured at 
reasonable rates. When it is used, the 
flock should be given all it will eat 
readily, and no other form of animal 
feed will be needed. Condensed skim- 
milk and condensed buttermilk are 
also used in some sections. 





Is Your Poultry House Warm? 


Even tho a poultry house may not 
be modern in construction, a great 
deal can be done by the owner to 
make it a more effective protection 
for the flock during cold winter 


months. If a hen house is open and 
drafty, there can be little hope for 
eggs until the weather becomes warm 
in the spring. In addition, there may 
be severe losses on account of colds, 
roup and similar diseases, 

On the other hand, a flock that is 
adequately protected from cold and 
given a good ration will often pay a 
profit instead of a loss during winter 
months. The difference in conditions 
must be brought about by the person 
who is taking care of the birds. The 
first step will naturally be to stop up 
any cracks in the hen house. The next 
step will be to replace broken window 
panes, and the third step may be to 
bank up the house with dirt or straw 
so that the floor will not be cold. 

A good many of the older type hen 
houses can be vastly improved by put- 
ting in a straw loft. This is not an 
expensive proposition if there is 
enough height to the house so that 
the roof does not need to be raised. A 
few cross beams with chicken wire 
upon them will hold the straw. This 
straw will act as an insulator against 
cold in winter and against heat in 
summer. It will effectively stop the 
radiation of heat thru the roof but 
will permit some passage of air and 
thereby keep the house dryer than 
where no ventilation is used. 

Equipment for the inside of the 
house is also necessary if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Feeding can 
not be properly taken care of without 
a good mash feeder. There is no com- 
bination of grain feeds that will sup- 
ply sufficient protein to secure heavy 
egg production. Therefore, it will be 
necessary to feed a high protein mash 
if profitable egg production is secured. 

Some adequate watering system 
must also be provided. A bench which 
will hold the water pail off the floor is 
liked by most poultrymen on account 
of keeping the water free from scratch- 
ing litter. Unless the water is changed 


at frequent intervals during cold days, 


it is desirable to have a watering de- 
vice that will protect the water from 
freezing. 

Lack of sanitation, due to neglect, is 
often a cause for trouble. Unless the 
litter is changed frequently it will 
become moist during cold weather. 





This moisture comes partially from | 
droppings and partially from the cop. — 
densation of moisture. When air jg _ 
cold it will not hold as much moisture 
as in summer and the result is that i | 
condenses as frost or is taken up by 
the litter. These conditions must 
watched or the net result will be 
healthy birds. 





Mid-West Unites on Federal 
Plan 


The latest information indicates: | 
that all of the mid-western states w 
vote in favor of the latest federal play 
on terms and rules for producing ang — 
selling “accredited” baby chicks. The 
chief opposition to the plan lies in the 
east where they have used the word 
“accredited” to mean chicks that are 
from flocks that have been tested and 
declared free from bacillary white di. 
arrhea. The term “accredited” ag 
used in this section of the country has 
meant chicks that are produced from 
flocks that have passed rigid physica] 
examinations. In other words, it is 
as much a breeding plan as a disease 
eradication plan. 

Under the newly proposed plan of 
the federal authorities the terms used 
will make the plan capable of being 
used both as a breeding plan and as 
a disease eradication plan. States rep. 
resenting over three-fourths of the 
poultry industry have endorsed this 
latter plan, which is similar in most 
respects to the plan that is now being 
used in Iowa under the guidance of the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion. If this plan is formally adopted 
by the federal authorities it will mean 
that state recognition will need to be 
officially given to the work and rules 
of the Iowa association. 

It is with this thought in mind that 
the Iowa Poultry Improvement Asso- 
ciation is asking for state aid similar 
to that received by beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, horses, horticultural and corn 
and small grain growers’ associations. 
This money will be used to supplement 
the fees collected from members to 
make possible closer inspection and 
thereby put out better quality baby 
chicks, hatching eggs and breeding 
stock than has been possible without 
state recognition. 





Cod Liver Oil for Hens 


The use of cod liver oil in rations 
for baby chicks that are hatched in 
early spring has been well established. 
However, there are many poultrymen 
who are finding that the use of cod 
liver oil is a help in maintaining good © 
production during winter. This mate- 
rial is also used in the ration for hens — 
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by many poultrymen who believe that 


it aids in producing eggs that hatch 
better chicks in. the spring. 

Vitamin D, which is found in cod 
liver oil, is useful in helping to prop- 
erly assimilate minerals. This vita- 
min is furnished by the direct rays of 
sunshine. During winter months, sun- 
shine does not contain as many of 
these helpful rays as in summer. When 
sunshine passes thru ordinary glass a 
great deal of the helpful influence is 
lost. These two factors make it pos- 
sible to utilize cod liver oil to ad- 
vantage in winter rations for laying 
hens. 

When glass substitutes are used on 
hen houses and when the south win- 
dows are thrown open so that the di- 
rect rays of the sun may enter the — 
houses during the warm part of the 
day, there is less need for cod liver oil 
in the ration. However, a large num- 


ber of hatchery operators are specify: — 


ing that flock owners must feed their 
hens some cod liver oil. They have ~ 
found from experience that it is good 
insurance in the production of livable — 
chicks. 

Attention should be paid to getting 
cod liver oil of good quality. There # | 
is plenty of oil with a fishy smell that i 
doesn’t contain vitamin D. Don't | 
waste money on low grade fish oil. 
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PATENTS PENDING 
The safe and simple way to 
get genuine old hickory fla- 
vor in your winter meat 
supply during cure. Year 
after year a million users 
prove it. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY 
405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE BOOKLET on request 
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Bearings. New Self Feeder. R 
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X AW nwoer ya) 
W-W "FEED GRINDER 
BoA The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
BP“ tiice tor Wieretere ond green’ feed sumpiess 
[WW FEED GRINDER CO., Dept. s Wichlia, Kan, 








i cut Feed Costs U3 
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producing more profit —30 to 40 
more per hog for peed A: cents a month. 
Send for formula and FREE sample. 


The Kalo Company, co. 191) Devt." 








Price List 
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New Light on Feed Grinders 


The development of feed grinders il- 
lustrates very nicely the usual course 
of many of our common farm ma- 
chines. Early types were of the larger 
sizes adapted to custom use and for 
larger farms and operated by tractors 
and large gas engines. Usually plenty 
of power was available and little at- 
tention was paid to power consump- 
tion and refinements in design, more 
attention being given to reliability of 
operation and ability to grind rapidly. 
Within the last year or two the appli- 
cation of electric power to feed grind- 
ing has called sharp attention to pow- 
er requirenients, has emphasized the 
importance of correct design, and is 
rapidly developing smaller sizes, re- 
duced friction, more lasting materials, 
and automatic operation. Standard in- 
dex systems of fineness tests have 
been worked out by the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, so 
that all tests can now be put on a defi- 
nate basis of comparison as to power 
required and work done. 

The ehief types of feed grinders are 
burr mills, roller mills, and hammer 
type mills. Burr mills were for many 
years the standard type of feed grind- 
ers; they are made in both large and 
small sizes, are low in first cost, but 
rather expensive in upkeep for burrs. 
They do very satisfactory medium and 
coarse grinding, but for fine grinding 
require much power, and burrs are 
rapidly worn. Where used for auto- 
matic operation, care must be taken to 
remove all straw and foreign mate- 
rials, and stones and bolts are likely 
to cause breakage. The best burr 
mills with new burrs are comparable 
with hammer mills in efficiency. 

The roller mills are very satisfac- 
tory for some types of grinding. They 
cost more than burr mills but less 
than most hammer mills. The rollers 
do not wear badly, allow rocks and 


|’ bolts to’"go thru without breakage, and 


are not injured by running empty; 
hence repair and upkeep cost is low 
and they are well adapted to auto- 
matic operation. They produce a 
coarse flaked product and are espe- 
cially good for crushing oats for horse 
feed, but fine grinding or grinding of 
ear corn or of roughage is practically 
impossible. 

The hammer mills are the newest 
type of grinding mills and are rapidly 
replacing other types for many pur- 
poses. They will grind with equal facil- 
ity a wide range of material ranging 
from small grain of all kinds, ear corn, 
roughage of all kinds, and even lime- 
stone. They are not easily injured by 
foreign materials or by running empty, 
will grind any material or mixture of 
materials to any. desired fineness, and 
their efficiency is not materially low- 
ered by wear. Their high speed make 
them especially adapted to electric 
drive, and they. work very satisfac- 
torily for automatic operation where 
the proper feeding equipment is pro- 
vided. The early hammer mills were 
large and expensive in first cost, and 
used excessive power unless operated 
up to capacity; but recently hammer 
mills of low power requirements have 
been placed on the market, and these 


¢ 





promise to be very satisfactory for 
small farms and for automatic opera- 
tion. 

For fine grinding the hammer mill 
exceeds other types in efficiency. The 
feed becomes finer as the rate of feed- 
ing decreases and as the speed of the 
mill increases. With a constant speed 
the feed becomes coarser as the rate 
of feeding is increased, and there 
seems to be a critical point for each 
mill and screen where the efficiency is 
the greatest. For any speed and feed, 
the rate of grinding is determined by 
the total area and number of screen 
openings. Woven screens seem to 
have the advantage over- effective 
screening area and apparently their 
roughness holds the feed better. In- 
creasing the rate of feeding increases 
the power required, while an increase 
in fineness of 25 per cent requires 100 
per cent more power for 100 pounds 
of ground feed. A hammer mill hav- 
ing a capacity between 100 and 800 
pounds of oats per hour will do satis- 
factory fine grinding with less than 
five horsepower. 

For coarse grinding of grain, the 
roller mill would be placed: first, then 
the burr and hammer mills. For 
grinding roughage and for all around 
work the hammer mill-seems to be the 
one most depended on. 

Experiments at a number of experi- 
ment stations indicate that where 
electric power is used for grinding, the 
greatest efficiency can be secured 
thru using a small automatic grinder 
which can be operated with a one 
horsepower motor. A common method 
is to elevate the grain or mixture to 
be ground into an overhead bin, then 
feed this with a chute into the 
grinder hopper, while the ground feed 
drops into another bin. This not only 
uses the electric power to the best 
advantage, but cuts down very much 
the labor cost of handling the grain 
and feed.—I. W. D. 





Filling Cracks in Cold Weather 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“What can be used to fill cracks in 
house and barn siding in cold weather? 
Wood fiber paste rots quickly, due to 
the water in it. Does plastic roofing 
cement burn?’ 

The best method of stopping cracks 
wi]l depend very much on the size of 
the cracks and the condition of the 
siding. If the cracks are large and the 
siding is in bad shape, it is doubtful 
if it will pay to try to refinish the sur- 
face, and my advice would be to put 
on heavy tough, waterproof paper or 
half-ply roofing, and then refinish the 
walls either with shingles or with 
Portland cement stucco. If stucco is 
decided on, a free book of instructions 
for cement stucco should be secured 
from the Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Ill., and these directions fol- 
lowed carefully. Good sized cracks in 
good siding can usually be filled by 
first painting the edges of the cracks 
carefully with thin paint, then filling 
in a good grade of putty into which 
some white lead paste has been 
worked, then painting in the usual 
way. 





Small cracks can usually be 
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evena and the I : 
The PIG INCUBATOR ie a sx sided. si 
Woolies pus a0 ttle doe nas ae 
les you ‘arrow your i 
year and get them ready for rome sashes. 
with plenty of time for a second litter 
doubling your profits. 


Mounted on skids—can be moved from field 
to field. Cello-glass windows let in “growth” 
rays of sun. Ventilator in roof. Tilting win- 
dows keep air pure without draft and without 

in rain, sleet or snow. Easy cleaning 
makes it Sanitary. 
Costs Less Than You Can Build One 
sally assembled. _ Made of heavy lumber. 
raisers are their i 
thelr hog profits withthe Pla: INCUBATOR: 
So can you! Right now is the time to 





Finance 


‘GOOD PAY EVERY DAY 


THE McCONNON WAY 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? Step inte 
an auto and drive to Success! Own your own busi- 
ness, and enjoy a big steady income! 

¥ We'll set you up in. 
Send the Coupon! W302, 227 2? = 
have started thousands of other men on the happy 
road to Big Earnings, distributing McCennon’s 228 
Farm and Household Necessities. No.capital required. 
Experience not needed. We teach you everything— 
Send the Ceupon. 


No Money Needed 


Without a penny of investment from 
you, the MeCoanon Pian will give 
you » sound steady business, with 
all the freedom, money and happi- 
ness that goes withit. By this 
plan we will credit you, so that 
you can sell on time—like 
a big store. Your business be- 

to you, and gets bigger 
every day. Just show us that 
you are honest and reliable — 
then step into BIG MONEY. 


Get FREE Book 
See areas 


McCONNON & COMPANY, Desk $912. Winona, Minn, 


MAIL THIS Tomt7v22= 7° 


OBLIGATION 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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RLDS CREATEST 


FARM HARNESS 


it on their farms. 
You ‘want harness, 
Now, get the 
Cn te the farmer and the 
ormous nimber I sell make 
possible such harness at my 
astoundingly low prices. 


EXAmey AND TEST AT 
MY RISK——voy wit be 
plesesd oes the b 


with the harness. g will 
you any set you oltett from my catalog, for you 
to examine and test any way you wish, Costs 
you nething unless you decide to Keep the harness. 
Write today for my new eatalog. Harness Bil) 
Kalash, Pres, 


OMAHA TANNING CO, 5,827.8 











1. 82.50 at druggists, of portpeld 
_ Horse book SB free. 








Also buck ropes and tie chains for Big 
Team Hitches recommended the 


Horse wg ro eg America, 
class Lariats and Spinning Ropes. 
Johnson tdeal Halter:‘Co., Aurora, tllinois 





WHEELS 
Trucks 
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wagon. wagons are 
quae sour with “ecenic™ 
or wood wheels that 
ay oe gear. 





filled with ‘paint applied in the usual 
way, forcing plenty of paint in at each 
coat and giving plenty of time be- 
tween coats. In barns and other build- 
ings, if the owner does not care to re- 
finish with shingles or stucco, the 
large cracks can be stripped or bat- 
tened, but in general it will be warmer 
and better in the long run to put on 
heavy waterproof paper and then 
matched siding so as to make a double 
wall. 

Plastic roofing cement will burn, but 
is not inflammable in the sense that it 
will catch from sparks. It would help 
a good deal to seal the cracks with it 
before putting on the waterproof pa- 
per for shingles or stucco or new sid- 


| ing, but it could not be used where 


one expects to paint over it. 





Electric Water Heating for 
Poultry 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“Can you give me information as to 
how I could use electric power for heat- 
ing water im a poultry house? I have 
two fountains which have been heated 
with oil lamps, but would like to use 
electric heat.” 

Considerable experimental work has 
been done by the various agricultural 
colleges on this problem of heating 
poultry water, because it is a waste of 
energy to use electric light to increase 
egg production when the fowls do not 
have free access to water.’ It has been 


| found that im freezing weather chick- 


ens drink 25 per cent more where the 
water is warmed than where it is not 
warmed. 

The immersion type of heater is con- 
venient and efficient, amd one of the 
proper size for the temperature and 
amount of water should give very sat- 
isfactory service. It should be just 
large enough to keep the water gently 
warmed, but not large enough to make 
it hot, as this is a waste of energy, and 
if the water boils dry, the heater ele- 
ment wilt burn out. Waterproof elec- 
tric soldering irons or hair curlers, per- 
colator heaters soldered permanently in 
the bottom of the drinking vessel, and 
small-sized tumbler heaters, all have 
been used for this purpose. 

Another method which has also given 
satisfactory service is to make a flat 
galvanized box with good fireproof in- 
sulation on bottom and sides, and set 
the water container on top so as to 
make practically an air-tight joint. A 
small twenty-watt electric light put 
down in the box should keep the water 
warm enough so there will be no dan- 
ger from freezing. No matter what 
method of heating is used, the water 
vessel itself should be well insulated, 
and if possible should be covered ex- 
cept where the fowls reach in to drink. 

We should be glad to hear from any 
reaters who have satisfactorily solved 
this problem. 





Stover Silage Discovered by 
Accident 


Several tons of perfectly good 
shredded fodder were supposedly 
ruined on the farm of Ira Noble, Lu- 
cas county, Iowa, in 1900, when the 
roof blew off his barn and _torrents 
of rain fell on his winter’s feed. The 
soaked, finely chopped fodder soon 
heated and later it fermented, and Mr. 
Noble feared his cows would be a lit- 
tle short of feed until he could turn 
them on pasture the following spring. 

Later on, the spoiled feed was 
hauled to the fields for fertilizer and 
scattered out over the ground. Some 
of Mr. Noble’s cattle happened to be 
in the field and he soon noticed that 
they were eating it, apparently with a 
great deal of satisfaction and pleasure. 
He was pleasantly surprised to find 
that none of them were poisoned and 


} to dearn later that the feed he had 


considered jJost was more valuable 
than had it been dry. 

Since this fortunate discovery near- 
ly thirty years ago, many farmers with 
limited silo capacity have regularly 
made use of this dry or stover silage 
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Legal Reserve Insurance 


Legal Reserve Insurance is more than an agreement to pay a 
Certain sum on Certain property under seocilaedapediien. > 

It renders a service so broad that it touches every agri- 
cultural activity and affects the welfare of every individual 
farmer, insured or uninsured. 

With Legal Reserve Insurance surplus crops may be 
safely stored and carried from one season to another, thus 
comtribating to orderly and profmable marketing. 

Companies writing Legal Reserve Insurance have ample 
funds to guarantee the fulfillment of every contract. 

al Reserve Insurance sponsors the movement where- 
by lives and property are made safer on American farms— 
battles the crime of arson—maintains engineering and 
building construction staffs which work unceasingly for 
greater public safety—maintains a testing and research serv- 
ice through Underwriters’ Laboratories—and in many 
other ways helps to promote the welfare of all the people. 

The Stock companies named below, besides helping to 
make such a service available, write the kind of insurance 
you need for your farm property. 

They are represented in your communi agents s 
clatiniog in fated resent 4 You can woe Aas. in jh 
with such an.agent. 

Write for free booklet-—“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Iasurance Exchange 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Representing 
Hartford re! Insurance 


Columbia Fi 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Continental Insurance Com: 
aed American Insurance pany 
Iowa National Fire Insurance Company 
ebocs & London & Globe Insurance 














Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed*‘page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisiaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best. tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 

















FOR QUICK HOG RELIEF USE 


NECRO-TABS 


The most deadly hog disease, next to cholera, 
is Necrotic Enteritis. The instant your hogs 
show symptoms, give Necro-Tabs. It is a 
powerful intestinal antiseptic. Put in the 
drinking water until hogs recover. Quick, 
easy, safe. In successful use since 1919. 250 
Tabs, $3.00. Free sample. Free book of 
symptoms and treatment. Write today. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrc. Co. 
Dert.Gq _sta W. tent, Ps. Omaha, Nebr, 


: STANDARD CHEMICAL HFC. 00., b~. 82 Gusia, Nee w 
‘Send free Necro-Tabe and book of symptoms gp 


SAMPLE pereoree : 
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sfilling their silos for late winter 
6 early spring feeding, and have 
wind it the solution of their problem 
f keeping up the milk flow until good 
turage is available. 
the ripe corn is cut and bound into 
dies with a corn binder and put 
5 shocks by hand, or cut and bound 
irectly into shocks by tractor oper- 
‘gted machines now available. These 
re left in the field until one or more 
the silos are empty, then loaded by 
ks onto low-down wagon or sled 
ks and hauled to the.silo. Some- 
g fodder and ear corn are run 
thru an ensilage cutter; sometimes it 
(jg run thru a _ husker-cutter, which 
‘pusks the corn and delivers the ears 
‘jnto a wagon box while the fodder is 



















F times the corn is shelled and delivered 
‘jnto wagons while the fodder is shred- 
ded and blown into the silo for sto- 
® jer silage, or into a loft if it is to be 
‘fed dry. 
' Plenty of water must be used in put- 
| ting up stover silage, since the fodder 
itself is perfectly dry. While such sil- 






age is hardly comparable to ordinary | 


‘silage, it is far more palatable and 
' putritious and much less wasteful than 
‘feeding it dry. Information will gladly 
‘be given as to racks for handling 
‘ghocks or where the different types of 
® equipment can be secured. 















§ Keeping Door On Its Hinges 
_A Minnesota reader writes: 
' “Here is a method I have found very 
successful in preventing hinges from 
‘pulling loose from doors to hog houses, 
“poultry houses, barns, screen doors, 
“and in fact wherever butt or leaf 
hinges are. 
_ “Put the hinges on in the usual way 
' and hang the door until it opens and 
| closes just right. Then take a piece 
"of sheet metal about two feet long 
-and about 1% to 1% inches wide, place 
' the middle part of it to the part of 
the hinge where it fastens on the door, 
' mark the holes to ccrrespond to the 
' holes in the hinge, bore the holes, and 
' then put the screws through both the 
' strip and the hinge, and draw the 
screws up tight.- Then drill or punch 
® three holes both above and below the 
® hinge and put in screws or heavy 
nails. Any pull on the hinge will now 
be distributed through the metal strip 
_ to the other six screws, and it is al- 
' most impossible to pull the hinge loose 
without first loosening. the metal 
. strip.” 





Repairing Leaky Tanks 
} A Colorado reader writes: 
q “In reply.to a recent question from 
@ another reader asking about the prac- 
‘ticability of using concrete to stop 








my experience along this line. 
- “Tl have two galvanized iron supply 
tanks 12x10 feet, raised 10 feet off 
‘the ground, and covered by building 
“ahouse around them. With our water, 
holes rusted thru 18-gauge iron in 
about ten years, starting first in the 
| bottom. First I cleanéd the bottom 
thoroly, then painted on the inside 
th asphalt paint, then covered the 
bottom with six inches of concrete 
Mixed with one bag of cement to five 
‘Cubic feet of sand, reinforced with 
} fencing. When dry, I painted 
und the edges with asphalt paint, 
1 then put on‘a half-inch finishing 
‘Coat of one to two concrete. This 
tank is now twenty-five years old and 
hever leaked in the bottom since 
ng and never will. 
_ “Holes developed in the sides. These 
Tepaired with pieces of galvanized 
two by two inches, with one- 
fourth inch hole in the center, supple- 
ted with pieces of leather the same 
» When a hole develops, the tank 
ell coated inside and out with as- 
Toofing cement, a piece of gal- 
ed iron and leather placed in- 
and out, and the bolts drawn up 
Some of these holes were re- 
in this way ten years ago and 
holding. My tanks will prob- 
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F ent and blown into the silo; and some- | 


aks in water supply tanks, will give 


last another twenty-tive years. 


with very little care. Painting the 
tank on the inside with asphalt paint 
may be of value, but the paint must be 
allowed to dry hard before the tank is 
used again. However, it is best to 
scrape well all the rust spots and if 
-there are holes, repair them as direct- 
ed. Should these tanks become so de- 
crepit as to defy further repair, I shall 
line them with brick or silo tile and 
surface with rich concrete.” 

Our subscriber’s experience . repair- 
ing his large tanks is very interesting 
and no doubt will be of much interest 
to other readers who have large gal- 
vanized tanks. We believe that coat- 
ing the bottom with roofing cement 
| and then putting in a five-inch layer 
| of concrete mixed in the proportion of 
one bag cement, two cubic feet of 
sand, three. cubic feet of coarse peb- 
bles or of medium sized broken stone, 
and about ten pounds of hydrated 
lime, reinforced with the hog fencing, 
would be just as watertight, and con- 
siderably lighter than the six and one- 
half-inch coating he used. 








Charging Radio Battery on Car 

A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Can you give me directions how I 
-can hook up my radio battery to a 
car for charging same in daylight driv- 
ing and leaving present battery in car 
for starting and lighting purposes? I 
understand this can be done and if so, 
it would: be a cheap way to charge 
such batteries, as I have to make quite 
a few long trips in the day time and 
there would be no drain on the radio 
battery?” 

I see no reason why this could not 
be done, altho there are two reasons 
why it might not be desirable. One is 
the trouble of connecting and discon- 
necting the battery twice every time 
you take it out and the danger of drop- 
ping, spilling, or injuring it in other 
ways. The other is that the set would 
be out of commission all day long, 
when probably some member of the 
family might want to use it. 

The simplest way to charge it in the 
car would be simply to get two heavy 
wires with one of these heavy battery 
charging clips at each end, set the 
battery in the back of the car or in a 
box built for the purpose, then connect 
the positive terminal of the radio bat- 
tery to the positive terminal of the car 
battery and the negative terminal of 
the radio battery to the negative ter- 
minal of the car battery. This will 
allow part of the charging current to 
flow thru the car battery and part 
thru the radio battery. If the car bat- 
tery is low, most of the current will 
| flow into it because the resistance will 
| be less; but as the voltage of the car 
| battery rises, more and more of the 
charging current will go into it. “If 





, both batteries were down, enough cur- 


rent might flow to overheat the gener- 
ator, but this is not likely, as your car 
battery is usually pretty well charged. 
In using the starter some current 
| might come into the car battery, but it 
| would not be very much. 

Another way would be put a single 
throw double pole switch just in front 
of the car battery, running the gener- 
ator lead or cable to the center part of 
the switch, the proper terminal of the 
car battery to one outer terminal of 
the switch, the same terminal of the 
radio battery to the other terminal of 
the switch, and a clip from the other 
radio battery terminal to the car bat- 
tery grounded terminal. When the 
switch was thrown one way the car 
battery will be charged and will be 
ready to operate charger or lights, and 
when thrown the other way, the radio 
battery-will be charging and the car 


be thrown to the car battery before 
using the starter. 

Still another way fs to have two car 
batteries, using one. on the car until 
it is charged up, then changing it to 
the radio, and putting the other one 
on the car until it is charged. The 
car battery will work all right on the 
radio, but a radio battery is of lighter 
construction and should never be used 
| as a car battery.—I. W. D. 





battery off. The switch should always 
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LrNour Safety, 






WEED CHAINS 


Grip into snow 


Strong steel] WEED CHAINS make driv- 
ing safe. Put them on your tires before 
you drive out on snow-covered roads. You 
can handle your car better. You won’t 
skid or side-slip off the road. You won’t 
have to shovel your way out, for WEEDS 
give traction. 

When you buy WEED CHAINS be sure 
you get WEEDS. You can tell them by 
their red connecting hooks and brass- 
plated cross chains with the name 
“WEED” stamped on every hook. 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 





/ 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 





“Best by test for over 25 years” 









FLU (Infectious Bron- 
chitis) is a disease 






Every Cough 
Costs You 
Money 


At first sneezing, coughing 
or gasping for breath, feed 
Lee’s Flu-Koff Emulsion in 
thick -slop or soaked grain 
(oats preferred), and spray 
Lee’s Vapo-Spray around the 
heads of the hogs or in the 
bedding. Thousands of hog 
raisers completely control colds 
and flu with these remedies. 


Physicians 

ee Se 
Vapo-Spray is a combination 
of healing oils and the breath- 
ing of these vapors gets im- 
mediate action on the irri- 
tated breathing passages. Flu- 
Koff is like a cough syrup for 
people—allays the cough, re- 
duces temperature and over- — 
comes inflammation. Four physicians assisted 
the 12 veterinarians of the Lee Staff in perfect- 
ing this wonderful double treatment. . 


| senlent, we will su - 4 you direct, 

sl 
Vapo-Spray, gal., $2; %- 1.25. Flu-Koff, 
Seber erga 93.50) GO. Die desired, 


GEO.H.LEECO., 878 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Flu-Koff and Vapo-Spray quickly correct colds and 
fu “In poultry, 





Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third. 


to User. We Pay the F 
Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 





, Roo 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Morton, Illinois 


Put Your 
Money to 
Work at 74% 


Money lying around not drawing 
interest is lazy money. Put it to 
work in this old, nationally known 
institution, with 


an 18-Year Record 


of regular dividends, and which 
now ranks as one of America’s 
largest public utilities. Cities 
Service common pays you interest 
monthly, compounded for you. 
Available in amounts from $70 up- 
wards. Easy payment plan if de- 
sired. Why not make your money 
work? Write for Free circular. 


Mail This Coupon 




































































Henry L. Doherty & Co., * 
318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Please send me full information about 
Cities Service common and its 18-year 
dividend record. 
















Name 









Address 





















£900 (36) 


















MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level, From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above ‘the general price 
level. ‘Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
eneral ‘price level. In most cases, the 
Fatture ‘these commodities ‘to advance 
as much as other products is due ‘to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 




























































































Sal oon 
io] 
SEB] GE 
$84) 353 
peal sas 
ESS Sos 
eZ] Aa! 
Fisher’s index number ...... 148 101 
F CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 193 98 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 204 101 
Canners and cutters ........ 188 106 
ss Fae aes 225 108 
HOGS—At Chicago 
De SS RR aan 119] 97 
pO ee a eee 115} 96 
BN eae 8 oo it be wink a aetieo aa 113} 101 
mows (rough)... ..°-%, cscn.s 109 104 
SHEEP—At ‘Chicago 
EME. Shiv vs 90s bo bs cae ibe ess | 2837 99 
WOOL AND HIDES ~ 
Quarter blood wool at ag 177| , 155 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 116| ‘ 93 
GRAIN ; 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No eee aA 137 100 
Oats, No. 2 white ..../....; 111! 90 
Wheat, No, 2 red ...... 123 100 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 104 91 
On lowa Farms— | 
oy te eee RB ghee EES Pe 132 89 
NIE eb oie Mies 0k os os nh ce a ne 99| 86 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal. at Milw’kee 157 102 
Linseed meai, at. Milwaukee. 182 123 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 156 109 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 143 99 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 132) 131 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City.| 149} 131 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 144]; 100 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... "ae 103 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 81 132 
Cotton, at. New York ........| 151) _ 104 
Bges, at Chicazo ........... | 133 99 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BNE Se ota «oS a de See nses ses wie | 104! 97 
ON og clsitwie-seiebwe pre-e ogide | 105, 98 
A So ck bet peu ts as os ele | 167} 120 
Sa in Eig ek staat ibOag wie Gage H 135 88 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | ! 
MS: SUAS as 0s soe cote wdeao' { 229) 94 
ts— | | 
RE ae a sive cia Ukigw Sg becuse 4 | 98} 87 
Wheat— | | 
BN ee eos pel. wee abeua * 102] 92 
Lard— | 
NUM IE et igi to aigists bg Oe 109) 96 
NMBA OES SAR Ae Ee ies BE 97 
Sides— | | 
PN) pp BES ee Ot CE Pe ee 168) 98 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 














Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 72 104 
{Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 116; 103 
Copper, at New York ....... 99! 116 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 184 136 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
RUN UONER iin oun o'de oa te 195 112 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 189 119 
Yellow pine (southern) 

: 1x6 and 2 B (finish) .,. 177 97 
fo EEE eae 139) 96 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of October ........ 245 109 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York .......c00.... 144 172 
Iné@ustrial stocks ............ 391 143 
Railroad stocks ............. 136| 107 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of a. normal and on 
cattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
ace railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as co 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
Hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 169 per cent, farm-hand 
waves are not nearly so far above pre- 
woras city Inbor. 

FARM LAND—‘owa land is approximately 
320 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 





generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.04 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next May 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Nov. 17, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 102 per cent, grain 108 per 
eent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 96 

er cent, ore 126 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.27, week be- 
fore $13.64. Chicago—Last week $11.10, 
week before $11.55. 


The Week’s Markets 


















































CATTLE 
| we 
| x 1) 
3 wo | 3 
a} 2lé 
= 
§| és 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
‘Choice and prime— 
WOOK. cies ewe cece 16.00/17.12|15.62 
—— DETOTS ......... sepa “ares ‘eas 
ood— i 
TRO. WOOK 6. cies. 50 cs0e 14,00'15.25| 13.38 
Week before ......... 113.38/14.25/12.88 
Medium— | 
En WOON, 0s vos cmowes 11.88/12.62)11.12 
Week before ......... |11,12|11.88/10.62 
Common— | 
w ey a 9.62'10.25| 9.00 
Week before ......... | 8.88 9.75) 8.62 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
So! See 16.12}17.12/15.75 
Week before ......... 15.75) 16.62|15.25 
Medium and good— | 
Last week ............ 13.12/14.12!12.38 
Week before ......... 12.38|13.62)11.88 
Common— | | 
Last week ............ 9.62'10.25! 9.00 
Week before ......... 8.88) 9.75] 8.62 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
eS ee 11.25/11.38'11.12 
Week before ......... 11,00) 11.12/11.12 
ows— | 
Last week .........+-. 9.06) 8.75) 8.50 
Week before ........- 8.62} 8.88| 8.88 
a : 
‘Last week ....-...e00. 9.25'10.50| 9.12 
Week before ......... 9.25/10.38| 9.12 
Canners and cutters— } | 
WOO. ocics ncewsies 6.25) 5.88) 5.75 
Week before ......... 5.88) 6.12) 6.12 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
Bt Wek. .cjcsvvetens 11.88/11.75/11.00 
Week before ......... 11.25/11.25/11.00 
Cows and heifers— | | 
HL WEEK ..n cece etes 8.62) 8.50! 8.62 
‘Week before ......... 8.62! 8.50! 8.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | 
MOOK css y neues s 8.28) 8.68) 8.35 
Week before ......... 8.16) 8.58] 8.42 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
ASt- WEEK <cwvces sees 8.28) 8.68! 8.30 
Week before ......... 8.10) 8.58| 8.40 | 
Light (150-200 lbs.j)— | | 
t WEEK wwwewseicss. 8.05) 8.45) 8.25 
Week before ......... *7.90| 8.35| 8.28 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
Bt WEEK vc ceenescces 7.70] 8,08] 7.92 
Week before ......... 7.50! 8.00] 7.98 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
BE WORE i veiess<ées 7.75) 8:10) 7.55 
Week before ......... | 7.52) 7.85] 7.55 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Ree WOO oka ocdc cet sols ..| 7.30! 7.12 
Week before ......... ee 7.50} 7.68 
Stock pigs— | | | 
re a 6.88!.....] 7.12 
‘Week before ......... PB BRL ce ae | 7.68 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— | 
BMOt WEE cov ce viccccce 12.92 13.75'13.00 
Week before ......... 12.38/12.88 12.38 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
Last week ......,....- 110.12'10.25) 9.75 
Week before ......... | 9.38} 9.88) 9.25 
| Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
to_ prime— | | | 
Te ge, SO 9.12'10.25} 9.75 
Week before ......... | $.88/10.00! 9.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | | 
het week 2. ....+....- | 5.82) 6.12) 6.12 
Week before ......... | 5.70] 5.88] 5.62 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 























HAY 
42 
° 
at | 
Ey 2 |§ 
os & 42 
1S} te 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
pS “SRC OSG eet, ASAaraN 25.00 
cera Ose. acy, EES Oe eee Ee 5.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | f 
eae ces tees THe cotta ee '23.50 
ee eee ea pean eee 23.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | Ae 
te ere 122.75'26.75 
Week before ......... 122.75/26.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | { 
Last week ......0..0:. 21.75'25.25 
Week before ......... 21.75}25.25 
Alfalfa, standard— - 
WOME eck eo tewd 20.75/ 23.50 
Week before ......... 20.75/23.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
SMe WEEKS fee cea 18.25'21.00 
Wee's before .......):/18.25/21,00 
Oat_str:w— 
WOM AK sk aa. 7.5% 8.59112.00 
eek before 





Pees «.| 7.50! 8.50/12.09 





~ before and 






























































GRAIN 
Els 
re) ¥ é 
@ = S 
a | = @ = 
= £ a n 
& ® 
1S) 2 g a 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....] .93%4| .82 84 
Week before -9644| .85 85 
Corn, No. 3Y— 7 
t week «.| .84 78 82 76% 
Week before ..| .85%| .8246] .831%4] .78%¢ 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .81%] .76 80 74% 
ecto before ..| .84%4| .79 81%} .76% 
ats— s 
Last week ....| .49 45 7 .45%4| .44% 
Week before ..| .49 45 -45%| .44 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .59%4! .66 61 
on before ..| .58%4| .65 -| .60% 
ye— 
Last week ..../1.07 -97%) .95 
Week before ../1.08%| .98 95% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....|...... -14 #/1.14 /1.09 
Week before ../1.21%4./1.15 /|1.15%/1.10 
FEEDS 
pl els 
on = ® 
2} 5) 8] sl. 
a 3 ° a 
aid; eiaid 
£) 4/81 812 
a I a}aAToO 
Bran— 
Last week... ./34.50/31.25|34.50134.00 
Week before. .|33.75/31.00/31.75/34.00 
Shorts— 
Last week. ~=..}$4.75|32.25|/34.75.|37.00 
Week before. ./34.25/32.25|32.00/38.00 
Hominy feed— 
t week..../84.75).....}.s00. 33.00 
Week before..[34.75|.....]..... 33.00 
Linseed meal 
{o. p.)— 
Last week..../60.00]..... 60.00 
Week before. .}60.00 -|57.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
wee 46.90 
Week before. .|/46.90 
Tankage— 
Last week... ov /F5.00).... 80.00|75.00 
Week before..|..... 75.00}..... 80.00'75.00 
Gluten— 
EMS WHOM. oc. Jec ccs few viedes soe ove 0 (39.65 
Week before ..|... 1... shrovccleccs 139.65 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


* The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Yowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of we 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 




















bo bo dao eo. 
38 oR aN ge 
ge &- 7 = 
ou 5 os -> 
4:1 #14: 138 
c5 | 38 | 33 | 42 
BZ | e2 | BZ | 623 
91.2 73.4 74.7 89.6 
60.6 41.3 61.2 61.3 
71.2 28.4 70.2 78.1 
125.8 65.0 70.3) 106.2 
85.9. 56.5 83.7) 115.6 
63.9 38.5 45. 67.2 
50.8 43.4 49.4 69.9 
Total 7 corn : 
belt states... 85.4 53.0 69.9 86.3 

















Week ending November 16, 1928, as a | 


percentage of receipts for the correspond- 
ing week ending November 18, 1927—Iowa, 
77.8 per cent; Illinois, 82.7; Missouri, 81.2; 
Nebraska, 75.9; Kansas, 101.6; Indiana, 
57.7; Ohio, 58.5; total seven corn beft 
states, 81.4 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
50c, week ‘before 491%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 481%4c, week before 
43l%c; ducks, last week 21c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 25c, week be- 
fore 25c; broilers, last week 26%c, week 
before 2614c; geese, last week 23c, week 
before 21c. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
Soin last week for 965c, week before 
Cé 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.24 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 19%¢, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.20, 
and cotton at New York 19.5¢c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 65%4c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 38%c, and 
wheat 96c. 





EXPORTS OF. GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the third week in 
November were 10,019,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 7,390,000 bushels for the week 
before and 8,370,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in November were 104.000 bushels, as 
compared with 51,000 bushels for the week 
64,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the third 
week in November were 562,000 bushels, as 
com d with 607.009 bushels for the 
week before and 22,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


Hog prices are 83 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 116 pes 
cent for fat cattle, 88 per cent for sheeg 
and 98 Pas cent for lambs. . 

ollowing table gives data ag to 
pereentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have Prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-y, 
average of the corresponding week, thus — 
eliminating all seasonal bias. ee 


















































. *HOGS 
ee 
w a = 
So} 25 aq 
aw) ae) g 
oS] st : 
On 3) ow ‘ 
of/o5 zi. 
moO) es a : 
October 5 to ll... ....33.. 93] 93) gpa 
October 12 to 18..........] 108 88 # 
October 19 to 25......5... 105; 99) gy 4 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 90; 96) gg 
November 2 to 8 ...... 77} =7%9) 
November 9 to 15 ...... 87 87] aes 
November 16 to 22 ...... 99} 94) gy 
Wovember 23 to 29 ...... 61| 69) 
TCATTLE f 
October 5 to ll.......... 67] 56] 195 
October 12°to 18........0% 70} = 68} 129 
October 19 to 25.......... 79) 84) 116 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 79 95] 124 
November 2 to 8 ...... 66 71] 122 
November 9 to 15 ...... 82 86| 133 
November 16 to 22 ...... 73 90| 13 
November 23 to 29 ...... 58) 70) «1g 
tSHEEP 
October’ 5 to it..... 2... Tt 136) 4 
October 12 to 18... ++-| 102) 107] 97 
October 19 to 25.......... 74 88] 83 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 94) 100 
— November 2 to 8 ...... 51 88 
November 9 to 15 ...... 95 83 3 
November 16 to 22 ...... 65 74 4 
November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65| 88 
¢LAMBS 
Qctohe?* 6° to7ll... 663.3. 77, 136) 95 
October 12 to\38.......... 102) 107) 99 
ober 19 to 26.......... 74 88) 99 
October 26 to Nov. 1 94| 100) 99 
November 2 to Rietee 51) 88) 97 
November 9 to 15 ...... 95 83) 99 
November 16 to 22 ...... 65 74| 98 
November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65| 98 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















‘} 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1995 
November 23 ....] 8.45] 8:75] 11.65) 11.60 
November 24 ....] 8.40} 8.70] 11.70] 11.35 
November 26 ....| 8.50| 8.85) 11.80) 11.25 
November 27 ....| 8.55} 8.65] 12.00) 11.15 
November 28 ....| 8.65] 8.55] 11.95] 10.95 
November 29 ....| 8.65] 8.55) 11.95] 10,95 
































1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
November 23 ....| .93 89%4| .72%| .80 
November 24 ..../ ,91%4| .8914| .72 815° 
November 26 ....] .91%] .89%4| .725¢! .81 
November 27..... -91%4| .89%4| .72%] .79 
November 28 ...:| .9114| .91%4| .72% 
November 29 ¢...} .9116] .90%4| .73 78 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports. of lard for the third week in 
November were 10,273,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 13,842,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,561,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in November were 4,035,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,281,900 pounds 
the week before and 3,563,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





TO STUDY TERRACING 
Yith the object of solving the many 
practical problems in connection with the 
prevention of soil erosion and the restor- 


ing of lands already eroded, the Bureau 
of Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working in coopera- 
tion with the Guthrie, Okla., Chamber of 
Commerce, has begun a large-scale study 
of the whole subject of terracing. The 
chamber of commerce has leased a 15 
acre farm, which the division of agricul- 
tural engineering of the hureau will op- 
erate as a going farm. ‘he section in 
which the farm is located has suffered 
extensively from erosion, and the tract 
acquired for test purposes has cultivated 
fields that have already béén affected. 
Other portions that have been used for 
pasture are not affected. The farm will 
be terraced in strict accord with the re- 
quirements of soil and slope. The results 
will be closely observed and run-off and 
erosion measured, and such changes in 
location and dimensions of terraces will 
be made, from time to time, as seem ad- 
visable, until the best possible layout is 
secured. All this will be done under ac- 
tual conditions of cropping, cultivation 
and harvesting, including the use of mod- 
ern farm machinery. 

The farm is located about four miles 
south of Guthrie, and presents soil and 
topographical characteristics that are 
typical of large areas in Oklahoma and 
adjoining states, where erosion by rain+ 





caused enormous losses of cultivable land: 
The project will .constitute a practi 
demonstration of terracing methods 4 
results, and is expected to yield informa* 





tion of great value. 
























water is very active and already has 4 




















“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from page 20) 
led down his last load and stacked and 
ured it. He had cut a little better 
five cords. His total was only eleven. 
fifteen had been promised. 
here was a good deal of trashy, light 
on the bottom, easy to cut and 
k. Morton had said he didn’t want it, 
perhaps it would be better than noth- 
Mark chewed some more jerky and 
ed in. 

When the steamboat whistle blew to- 
noon, he had thirteen cords stacked 
The last two were of pitiful looking 
. but they were wood, at least. . But 

en with that, only thirteen. 

ark sat with his eyes on the ground 
n the boat was tied up. Out of the 
er of his eye, he saw the mud clerk 
suring up the wood, while the crew 
rted in to carry it aboard. 

“Only thirteen cord, captain,” he shout- 

‘i finally, “and two hardly worth taking.” 
cris Cassidy there?’ came the captain’s 
] voice. 

Mark got up. Morton was coming to- 

ad him. 

“what does this mean?” he asked, with 

-edge to his voice. “I ordered fifteen 

ds, and see what I get. Tell Cassidy 

Pil try somebody who can follow orders.” 

lark handed him the order from ‘‘The 
Eagle.” 
found this Friday,” he said. “He 
about all we had. I got together as 
ach as I could. Cassidy’s at St. Louis. 
s couldn’t help it.” 





at Morton was looking at him. Did the 

tain remember that talk with White? 
“Probably he thought the friend of a horse 
‘thief couldn’t help but lie. 

“Let’s see your hands,” said the cap- 


“This is new work for you, isn’t is?’ 
ed Morton more mildly. “Well, you 
S help what ‘The Red Eagle’ did. And 
“you did a pretty fair job in getting some 
'wood for us. This’ll run us a ways. Keep 
‘Red Eagle’ order and I'll give you 
mine. Tell Cassidy to remember about 
ihe twenty cords for me on the next trip 
river.” 
: and scribbled out an order. As he 
| wrote, he said casually: - 
' “Friend of yours on board.’ 
’ Mark wondered if the girl was leaving. 
‘But how would the captain know that 


© The look on Mark’s face made the cap- 
tain chuckle. 
“You don’t feel so bad, do you?” he 
asked. 
~ But Mark’s face fell almost as quickly. 
| He had thought of something else. 
- “Was—was there anyone with him?’ he 
/ asked, and ‘waited in dread for the an- 
_ Swer. 
The captain seemed puzzled. ‘‘Tin horn 
gambler and another horse thief, I reck- 
- on,” he answered curtly. ‘Don’t worry. 
» They’ll be back, tho not for a while, I 
_ think.’’ 
He nodded good-bye, swung across the 
' gang-plank. The ship backed off, turned 
‘prow down stream, gave a couple of 
shrieks from the steam whistle, and 
_ was off. 


om got to tell that girl,” said Mark to 
~ Li himself, and tried to step off. It was 

Qs if all the accumulated weariness of the 

ast ten days struck him in that instant. 

Tt seemed that he could not bear to walk 

@ step to move a muscle. 

“Got to tell her,” he repeated to him- 
| Self, but he bent down on his knees just 
the same, and lurched forward on the pile 
leaves in front of him. He was asleep 
fore he touched the ground. 
| He woke to early twilight and a feeling 
of great shame at his weakness. He got 
the team back to the corral, milked the 
ow, washed himself, drank the warm 
» milk and ate some cold corn pone and 
| Started to town on foot. He and Cassidy 
Pes agreed that it didn’t pay to leave 
n standing around Bellevue streets. 
There was the yellow light of a tallow 
in the window of the kitchen of the 
08s house. With some qualms about his 
eption, Mark knocked. 
“Who’s there?” asked a girl’s voice. 
“Mark Ridgway,” Mark answered, tho 
the same time he realized the name 
ant nothing. Evidently the voice did, 
the door opened. 
eeeerre .both:- gone,” said the girl.”““Do 
me in. : 

Mark went-in hesitatingly. He was con- 
Selous of his uncut hair, his swollen 
Yands, his leather shirt and torn trousers, 

‘White’s gone,” he said. 
saw him go,’ echoed the girl. “Good 
nce!’ 
® began to laugh. 

“We've both changed a heap,” she as- 
‘ “You were a gentleman at 
ing’s Ferry, and I was a lady when I 
me here. Now look at us.” 
fark looked at her. She had on a one- 


. e linsey-woolsey dress that came down. 


he tops of shoes made moccasin fash- 

| SY some frontier shoe-maker. Young, 

ny, and now excited—even in this 
8 still pretty. 

bk off the good clothes,” she said. 

ig to sell them to somebody and 

And the steamboat tare— 








“One in every 10 hogs I 

feed ie an extro-profis beg. 

I feed Sweet Lassy.”” 
—Sam 














TH 
The 1 ~ 
your Erfra 

profit Hog~- 


INE hogs out of each ten you feed can 

pay your expenses and usual profit— 
leaving the 10th an extra-profit hog. Im- 
possible? Listen— 


—it’s entirely a matter of feeding your 


hogs according to body needs as shown by 
science. Most feeders don’t do that— Sweet 


Sweet Lassy’s kernel form prevents blow- 
ing in any weather—it feeds easily and with- 
out waste. Farmers throughout the Corn 
Belt are enthusiastic about Sweet Lassy. You 
will be, too. Feed it—mail coupon below. 


> Bu. of Corn and 50 Ibs. Sweet Lassy 
J Make 100 lbs. of Pork 








Lassy feeders do. 


Sweet Lassy Hog Feed (corn supplement, 
nut size) contains 30% protein, balanced; 
that is, both animal and vegetable proteins 
are blended according to the needs of the 
hog’s entire body—not just part of him. 
That’s what gets Sweet Lassy’s remarkable 
profit results—that 10th hog. 


Fast Low Cost Gains— 


Feeds without Waste 


HOG FEE 


{nur size} 
Schreiber’s Pig Meal |f - 


Makes Hogs of your Pigs 


—and Gains are Faster. 


These amounts represent an average 
figure taken from the experience of 
dozens of Sweet Lassy feeders, actual 
farmers, feeding under ordinary farm 
conditions. * 

Figure your own profits on this basis 
as compared with your present feed- 
ing costs. 

* (Feeders names on request.) 


CF re @ MAIL THIS COUPON TQDAY 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please send me Sweet Lassy H 
the “10th Hog” folder, free and without obligation. I feed 


----------- head of hogs. 


Address___.....- 


SCHREIBER MILLING & GRAIN CO. 


WF (4) 
Feed (nut size) samples and 
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well, Mr. Moss says maybe I can get a 
job in Galena.” 

He looked blank. 

“Of course, you don’t know what I’m 
talking about,’”’ she admitted. “I'll tell 
you, but not in the light and not with 
you looking at me. Let’s go for a walk.” 

The idea struck Mark as delightful, but 
also as improper. -He hesitated. 

“Come along!” said the girl, picking up 
a shawl. “One good thing, when your 


reputation’s gone, you can do about what | 


you want. 
it, tho.” 
She opened the door, then turned and 
looked back at him. 
“You aren’t one of Brown’s gang, are 
you?” she asked. 
Mark denied 


Not that Mrs. Mos will like 


it heartily. The girl 


‘laughed. 


“Mrs. Moss had a notion you were. Of 
course, I told her different, but then she 
doesn’t take much stock in what I say.” 


HEY ‘were out in the October night. 
A path led a little inland, away from 
the houses and along a ridge on the far 
side of which the tall grasses of a swamp 
still waved. The path led north, toward 
the road that struck straight west from 
the ferry. 
The girl was silent a moment. 
she said suddenly: 
“I might as well-get it over with. No- 


Then 


body lHkes to admit they’ve been a fool. 


You know this White. He had been hang- 
ing around off and on for quite a while. 
Said he saddened for me, and would I 
come north with him, and he’d treat me 
right. 

“Well, I was bound and determined I 
wasn’t going to put up with my folks no 
longer. He gave me some money and said 
to buy some clothes and steamboat fare 





and meet him up at Bellevue. I took the 
money, and I held off for a month. Then 
we had a ruction at home, and [ got mad 
and sailed out.” 

She wiped her eyes. 

“T got feelin’ wuss and wuss over it as 
we come up the river. I couldn’t go no 
farther, because the money was all gone, 
Didn’t have sense enough to get off down 
river—or, maybe, didn’t.get my spunk up 
soon enough. But I got to thinking about 
that White, and how I’d hate to marry 
him wuss’n poison. Seemed like even my 
step-family didn’t seem so bad as that. 

“So then I came ashore and saw you. 
And, my sakes, you looked like an angel 
to me.” She laughed a little. “An angel 
with a coonskin cap.” 

Mark, to his surprise, found himself not 
at all. indignant with her for practically 
running off to marry—or was it even to 
marry?—a strange man. It struck him 
that she had just had hard luck, luck not 
unlike his own. : 

“Are théy treating you right?’ he asked. 

“Mrs. Moss? Fine! White heard some- 
one strange was in town and came around 
curious, but Mrs. Moss let on it was her 
cousin from St. Louis, and too sick to 
see folks anyway. Of course, she lectures 
me a good dea But that’s all right.” 

Mark was silent. 
denly: 

*“‘White’ll be back.” 

He perceived quite clearly that White 
was not the man to take his money back 
as a repaid loan and let it go at that. He 
wanted the girl. How long would the 
protests of Mrs. Moss, or the whole-heart- 
24 objections of the girl herself keep her_ 
safe. Not long, he thought. 

He added, aloud, that they would figure 
it out some way. And to take the con- 
versation into safer channels, he began 


Then he said sud- ; 





to tell of his own experiences, All of this 
was very brief, tho he did enlarge a little; 
and proudly, on the wood chopping. 

She took his hands and looked at them 
in thew moonlight. Mark’s heart-beat 
quickened. 

“You poor boy,” she said warmly. “You 
must be all beat out. We’re going back 
right now, so’s you can get home and get 
a real night’s rest.” 

Mark raised his head suddenly and put 
his hand on her arm. They had come al- 
most to the road that led from the ferry 
west. Down it now was coming a silent 
cavalcade. First were two men on horse- 
back, then a drove of twenty tired horses, 
marching along with their heads down. 
Behind came four more mounted men. 

Mark and the girl were hidden in the 
shadow. In silence, they watched the 
procession go past. After it had- gone, 
Mark released her arm. 

“That last man looked like Thompson,” 
he said, almost to himself. 

“What were they?” she asked. 

“Buckskin White’s friends,’’ Mark an- 
swered, “driving stolen horses west from 
Illinois.” 

(Continued next week) 





HE WINS, ANYHOW 


A small boy was returning from school 
crying bitterly. 

“What ails you, my 
asked the old gentleman. . : 

“T’ve le-ost the p-penny the t-teacher 
gave me for b-being the best boy in the 
class,”” sobbed the boy. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” replied the old 
fellow, “here is another one that will take 
fits place. But tell me how you lost it.” 

“*Cause I wasn’t the best boy in the 
class,” replied the boy. ; 


little fellow?” 
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’WALLACES’ FARMER, December 7, 1: 











Idaho. He sold the seed for $1,723.80 un- 
clea or ‘an average of $101 per acre 
More @ acres are devoted ‘to raising 


dairy cattle of which he milks an aver- 
age of 13 ‘the ‘year round. Monthly cream 
checks average better than $200 immed 


Wheat 
crop. SIMILAR LAND IN THE SAME 
LOCALITY CAN BE BOUGHT FOR $150 
FO $200 AN ACRE. 

In ‘the three years of 1926, 1927 and 1928 
Frwk ‘Hartman, who owns an Idaho irri- 
ated ‘ranch, produced 1390 bushels of al- 


alfa seed ‘from a total of 179 acres. The 
onan See mettres ef seed was 
15 ‘cents ‘uncleaned; or a ‘total of $12,510 in 
the three rs. ‘The per acre yield was 
increased - cutting of alfalfa from the 
ee ee ee ee, 


acre and sold for $8 ‘per 
In 1927 he threshed $300 bpotiedle of wheat 
123 acres which brought $5,300 
in 1928 his wheat crop from 113 acres sold 
for $3,900 LAND Rg! — MR. 
'HARTMAN’S AND IN THE SAME LO- 
CALITY CAN BE BOUGHT FOR'§ $150 TO 
$200 AN ACRE 
Charles Imberg has a small irrigated 
His 20-acre tract in Cy 


BEE 


LAR TO MR. 

se gg nied FOR Bed TO a 
A booklet, FW-14, 

the agricultural possibilities of 

state. ‘If ‘interested, clip ‘this | 

ere and mail with your name 

and address to 


app 


GOVERNOR H. C: BALDRIDGE, 


Chairman, State Board of 
Publicity, Boise, Idaho, 














‘When u buy it, your feeder question 
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$98.65 per set 


Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 


. fifiing cribs the second time. 





eh, eve 
Rs Ideal Xmas Gift 
ud Used! 
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The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


"pectin in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ea word. 

made es- 


What is not advertised may worth 
~ ‘buying. "What is. must bel es 


* Read the advertisements to know which 
‘goods are auvertised. - 


at Sg: song ste Sy ge 
pecially for oe thet ad- 
wertised goods vou buy are exectiy as . 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Southern—Marion County, Nov. 29—And 
still it rains! The corn fields are quite 
soft, and farmers have difficulty in haul- 
ing corn from fields. Demand for corn is 
sluggish; price 60 to 62% cents. Quite a 
bit of disease among hogs. Stock on 
feed is doing fine. Have heard of no farm 
sales recently.. Creeks in several parts of 
the county have been out of their banks 
in the past few days.—F.. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Dallas County, Nov. 26—The 
weather is fine again, and the farmers are 
busy cribbing corn. Some are thru, and 
a great many wil finish this week. Yields 
average from 45 to 50 bushels, and the 
quality is good. ‘Very little livestock go- 
ing’ to market. Some new corn selling at 
67 cents, hogs around $7.75, eggs 40 cents, 
cream 46 cents.—Mrs. H. C. Flint. 

Central—Poweshiek County, 
Corn husking about three-fourths done. 
We have had three weeks of rainy weath- 
er, but it has finally cleared away and 
is nice now. Not any snow yet to speak 
of in this locality. Fall pasture plentiful. 
Ground is full of water, and streams were 
high, but are falling now.—F. W. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Nov. 30— 
Thanksgiving day pleasant, tho cloudy. 
Fields dry. Corn picking nearing an end 
on most farms. A good deal of corn be- 
ing shelled and delivered at 66 to 70 cents. 
Lots of corn has been contracted for De- 
cember delivery at 60 cents and less, 
which means quite a loss at the present 
price. Hogs being shipped on the upturns 
of the market. 
hogs in this locality, but dry, cool weath- 
er is helping. Cream 52 cents, eggs 45 
cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Western—Ida County, Nov. 30—Weather 
fair and clear; no snow out of this cloudy 
spell; very favorable for those who have 
corn in the field. A large per cent of the 
crop is in the crib and a ‘good many farm- 
ers are done. The quality was good, but 
the yield hardly up to expectations. Some 
corn changing hands; price ranging from 
66 to 75 cents. Some fat cattle that went 
to market lately showed quite a loss to 
those who fed them. Hens have com- 
menced laying again, and eggs are worth 
38 ‘to 40 cents on the local market. People 
in this locality have good reasons to be 
thankful this year. Crops of all kinds, 
including garden truck and fruit, have 
been good (except where hail and wind 
hit), and the general health of man and 
beast has been at least normal.—John 
Preston. 

Central—Hamilton County, Dec. 1—A 
six-inch snow yesterday morning put a 
check on corn husking for a time, yet 
some have finished, and a good deal of 
new corn has been shelled and sold. A 
good a hogs still going to market.— 


J. 

Geese toate County, Dec. 1—A 
heavy, wet snow Thanksgiving evening 
has halted corn harvesting again. There 
is over a foot of snow on the level, and 
the corn fields are in bad shape. The bulk 
of the corn is out, but nearly every one 
has a little to gather yet. Lots of corn in 
this county; many are shelling out and 
Lots of high 
priced cattle in the feed lots. Not many 
hogs ready for market yet, and low prices 
are holding back those that are ready.— 
H. C. Ftint. 

Northern—Floyd County, Dec. 1—About 
two inches of snow fell in this vicinity 
Thanksgiving night. Some are shredding 
corn, others are picking corn. The price 
of corn is 60 cents, eggs 30 to 45 cents, 
ducks 17 cents, hogs 8 cents and butterfat 
57 cents. A few corn pickers are being 
used here this year.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Piatt County, Nov. 29—Corn 
husking practically finished—the earliest 
in many years. While there was con- 
siderable damp weather, no floods came, 
and so were only deiayed. Corn ran from 
very poor to good, averaged about 45 
bushels per acre, of good quality. Very 
little has been delivered; everybody ex- 
pecting higher prices. Soybeans are all 
harvested; making from 12 to 30 bushels, 
with an average of about 18 bushels. 
Most of the beans thru here were: con- 
tracted during the summer at $1.35 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. Bloomington or Peoria. 
They netted about $1.25. This was the 
first venture of this sort, and. has proved 
highly satisfactory to everybody, as the 
price the last two or three years has been 
around a dollar.—R. M. Walker® 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, Nov. 30—We 
are still having wet weather, which has 
delayed corn husking. The corn fields are 
very soft, and corn has been damaged 
«some. Some shredding has been done, 
Fall pastures are. good. Much poultry go- 
ing to market at good prices. Some new 
corn going to market. A few farm sales.— 
Earl J. Watkins. 


MINNESOTA... .. 
Central—Renville County, Nov. 28—The 
most ideal weather for the past six weeks. 
No snow yet. Ground frozen too deep to 
plow, November 24. Corn all husked and 
most of the fall-work completed. Lots of 
disking already done for spring seeding. 


Nov. 26—- 


Some sickness among the | 


4 








Corn crop the best in many years; good 
quality; went from 25 to 60 bushels. Feed 
of all kinds plentiful and all stock doing 
well. Spring crop of hogs about.half sold. 
Some farmers hoping) to get a better mar- 
ket by waiting a month or so yet in sell- 
ing. Butterfat 56 cents for August, Sep- 
tember and October.—F. BE. Knock. 


KANSAS 

Northern—Smith County, Nov. 26—Corn 
picking in full blast, and yields running 
from 20 to 55 bushels. Plenty of moisture, 
and the land and the wheat_are in good 
condition. Everything selling high at 
public sales. Not many hogs and cattle 
on feed this winter. Wheat 85 cents, corn 
65 cents, cream 47 cents, eggs 35 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 

East-Central—Franklin County, Nov. 29 
—Winter wheat seems to be doing finely, 
in spite of all the water. Commenced 
raining the night of the 15th, and rained 
three days and three nights; eight inches 
of rain fell, and Ottawa had its worst 
flood in history. Houses carried away, 
and hundreds of cattle and hogs drowned. 
Some hog cholera; a good many hogs have 
died. Husking is well along; a good deal 
on bottom land was swept away by the 
flood. Hard rain Thanksgiving day; too 
wet to get into fields —F. D. E. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














It is very easy to write about radio 
nowadays—chiefly because there is so lit- 
tle radio that is worth writing about. 
It is a comfort to know that so many 
people think the same way as I do about 
what has been done to us. 

A few days ago, the engineer (or one of 
the engineers) attached to the Radio 
Commission, issued a statement concern- 
ing the new arrangement. It was a fine 
statement, especially from that engineer’s 
point of view. Boiled down, the statement 
was to the effect that intelligent people 
thought the new arrangement wonderful, 
and those who did not feel that way about 
it were just blithering idiots and ought 
not to be considered at all. 

The commissioner for this zone has 
been visiting Some of the stations, but 
while here he did not say much. He may 
have talked with a lot of people, but if 
those people expected any important or 
definite remarks to fall from his lips, they 
were probably disappointed. Iowa is just 
about where it was before, except, per- 
haps that listeners are a little more bit- 
ter. Every one knows that Iowa is the 
real sore spot in radio, but so far nobody 
knows what -will be done about it. 

WLW, Cincinnati, really seems to be 
the station that has benefited mrost by 
the change. Even in daytime, it is some- 
times heard quite clearly in Des Moines. 
A few days ago, I came home in the af- 
ternoon to fetch some papers, and at 
three o’clock WLW came in quite power- 
fully. CKGW, the Toronto station, was 
also heard a few minutes later; then 
KOA, Denver, was tried. It was heard, 
‘but not as clearly as the other stations. 

This evening, I listened to the Stetson 
Shoe Parade. It was a little bit different. 
As a rule, that feature ‘seems to be a 
purposeless repetition of march music, 
punctuated by descriptions of an imag- 
inary procession. I would like to point 
out to the sponsors of this feature that 
while I wear shoes, and perhaps purchase 
the shoes they advertise, I don’t want to 
be walking and marching all the time. 
The program -should now and then be 
interrupted by a simple selection, such as 
“Sit Down and Rest Your Feet,” if there 
is such a piece or song. Outside of this 
mild criticism, there is nothing in my 
mind but praise for this feature. 

WHAS, Louisville, is a constant visitor, 
and welegme- But, really, if there are 
forty or Miore stations with clear chan- 
nels and all kinds of power, how is it that 
we can’t hear them? From all over the 
country complaints are pouring in to the 
offices of the commission, papers are full 
of abuse, listeners are apparently disgust- 
ed with the whole business, and the au- 
thorities state that the plan is a huge 
success. So there you are! Iowa appar- 
ently has been given more than its share! 
That is what the authorities state. What 
hundreds of thousands of listeners would 
like to find, is a listener in Iowa who is 
really getting’ more than his share of 
radio—they would probably put him in a 
glass case and exhibit him. Women are 
kicking more than men. "That is not un- 
usual, of course—but it is a good sign. 
Women keep the prohibition laws on the 
books. They could put the silly radio 
law off the books. 

In a recent column, I ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that a rope was needed 
for the commission, or that a slow boiling 
in oil might provide suitable punishment. 
When Sam Pickard was in Des Moines, 
recently, Radiophan was among those who 
interviewed him. Pickard had a copy of 
the article in question, and immediately 
produced it. He seemed to think me un- 
fair, and that an apology was due. The 


| ment Manufacturers shows. 





apology takes the following form: “I 
boiling in oil might meet the case. The 
‘is no need for you to boil at all if you y 
do the right thing for Iowa.” 

What Iowa station has really been ben. 
efited by the change? WHO and wo 
have been absolutely ruined. KOIIL, 
been cut down until it can hardly re 
out more than fifty or a hundred mj 
KFNF and KMA have been put down 
500 watts and have a terrible heterodyne 
at night. KTNT, Muscatine, has beg 
heard on my set only once since 
change. Cedar Rapids and Waterloo sta. 
tions. have been mutilated. Sioux 
has suffered. There is not one Single stg_ 
tion in Iowa that is better off now than 
it was before November 11. Things arg 
bad enough now, but just you wait for 
summer. And, mind you, Iowa has, ag. ~ 
cording to the authorities, received more 
than is due, and if the state asks for mor 
will, in the words of the authorities, “ap. | 
pear unjust in the eyes of her sistér states | 
by receiving more than was due and then — 
demanding more in addition to that, 
Bunk! Just plain, unvarnished bunk! 
Who will be the first to send a copy of 
this to Commissioner Pickard, with my 
compliments? 

If the law is responsible for such treat. | 
ment of Iowa, the law must be changed, 
If the commission is responsible, let us— 
no, don’t have it changed. We know just 
how bad the present commission is, but» 
we don’t know how bad the successors 
might be. Let a new law be passed dun | 
ing the coming short session,. giving the 
present commission time (a lot of ug 
would like to!)—time, I mean, to correct 
their mistakes. 

Just heard Miss Davies, winner of the 
Atwater-Kent contest last year. What aq 
beautiful voice she has, and what a future 
radio has opened up for her! She is q 
western girl, too. 

Please let rae know how you like or dis- 
like present conditions. ; 


RECORD YEAR FOR COMBINE SALES 


Approximately 21,000 combined harvest- 
er-threshers. were purchased and put into 
use by grain growers of the United States _ 
during the past season, compared with — 
some 13,000 in 1927, a survey recently 
completed by the research department of: 
the National Association of Farm Equip- 
These fig- 
ures include sales by both Canadian and 
United States manufacturers. 

Exports by United States manufactur- 
ers were more than 6,500 units, compared 
with 4,072 in 1927. More than half of the 
combines exported were taken by our 
neighboring country, Canada. 

In spite of the increased number of 
combines sold, manufacturers of thresh- 
os machines report a record year for 
1928. 

Continuing the trend which was noticeé- 
able in 1927, increasing numbers of com+ 
bines were sold in the northwest and the 
states east of the Mississippi river. 
Equipment for windrowing the grain was 
sold with a large percentage of the com- 
bines sold in the northwest and Canada. 
There were forty-nine combines in Min- 
nesota at the end of the past season, 
compared with eleven in 1927, 500 in South 
Dakota, compared with 200 a year ago, 
and 200 in North Dakota, compared with 
s*xty at the end of last year. Illinois. 
took a goodly number with the season ex- 
tending late into the fall on account ef. 
the large soybean acreage-in parts of that’ 
state. The little state of Maryland is” 
reported to have used more than forty 
of the modern harvesters this past season. 








ACHIEVEMENTS IN EGG DISTRI- 
BUTION 


This year has witnessed some notable 
achievements in the distribution of eggs, 
especially from the Pacific coast. This is 
mainly due .to the growth of the coopera-— 
tive organizations of this region, where 
the number of fowls in the organization. 
has increased something like 25 per celt” 
in a year. This organization of the poul- 
trymen into their own bodies has opened 
the way to deal with problems on a great, 
basis. s 

An outstanding achievement was the 
chartering of the entire refrigeration Ca- 
pacity of a line of steamers to carry eg88: 
from San Francisco to New York, greatly: 
reducing the cost of distribution. It was: 
ocean transportation under refrigeration” 
also that enabled the producers to send &” 
great quantity of eggs to Argentina, and 
which has opened the way for direct 
shipment. of eggs from the coast to = 
land and Scotland. 

This water transportation has brougtit. 
to the egg producers of the coast, distri-- — 
bution rates little if any greater than ~ 
those imposed on mid-continent poultry- 
men. for rail transportation. 

The advantage thus acquired is one 
reason why the poultry prospects of the 
coast have been so brightened in recent 
months, removing any possible iimitation 
that might have been in sight for the ¢ 
growth of the industry. 





At the Michigan egg laying contest ¢ 
liver oil has been fed by mixing one pout 
of the oil with sixteen pounds of seml- 
solid buttermilk. This mixture may bé 
fed by plastering it on a vertical feedi e 
board and allowing the birds to pick Ih” 
off. Some poultrymen apply it right 
walls of the pens, but it is necessary 
be careful that the birds clean up the 
walls thoroly each day, otherwise 2 5@ 
itation problem may arise. 
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. new Morrison, when completed, 
a | Til bet be the largest and tallest hotel 
‘Hlintheworld, containing3,400rooms. 





«’ §| Chicago’s New 


= 1/MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 
Tallest in the World 


Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with od run- 

| fi ning ice water, and Servidor, 

} which assures perfect privacy. 
FIXED PRICE MEALS 

35c to 75c 

heon . . . 80c 

$1.25 
NN 











| Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
tually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
st per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
tats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


; complete balanced ration for beth brood sows 
. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
combined ot ye 1 cin 

le and anima! protein 

an safely hand Ottonsced meal aga 


ij 
coe 
Gacrana., CLINTON, IOWA 
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| Joshaway Crabapple says: 


*F¥t’s never too late for a 


| woman to keep an appoint- 


ment.” 








PLAYING FAVORITES 


A Scotsman, not feeling so well as us- 
ual, called on his family doctor, \ who 
looked him over and gave him some pills 
to be taken at bedtime. Whisky was 
also prescribed for his stomach’s sake, a 
small glass to be taken after each meal. 

Four days later Sandy again called on 
the doctor, stating he was feeling no 
better. 

“Have you taken the-medicine exactly 
as I instructed?” the doctor inquired. 

‘Weel, doctor,” replied the patient, ‘I 
may be a wee bit behint wi’ the pills, but 
I'm six weeks ahead wi’ tha whusky.” 


Husband (driving his ear past farmer’s 
span of mules which happened to bray 
at that moment): “2>latives of yours, I 
suppose.”’ 

Wife (smiling 
marriage.” 


sweetly): “Yes, by 


AND HOW! 
Their meeting, it was sudden; 
Their meeting it was sad; 
She gave her sweet young life, 
Most gracious thing she. had. 
She sleeps beneath the willows, 
In peace she’s resting now; 
There’s always something doing 
When a freight train meets a cow. 


A NEGATIVE HIT 
“Mr. Jiggers,’’ asked the professor in 
the freshman class, “what three words 
are used most among college students?” 
“I don’t know,’’ said the student. 
“Correct,” replied the professor. 


Scotch Gent: “My lad, are you to be 


| my caddie?” 


Caddie: “Yes, sir.” 

Scotch Gent: “And how are you at 
finding lost balls?” 

Caddie: “Very good, sir.’’ 

Scotch Gent: “Well, look around and 
find one and we'll start the game.” 


WHY WORRY? 

Commercial Traveler (to proprietor he 
found playing checkers with friend in 
back of store}: ‘Do you know there are 
two customers in the store.” 

The dealer kept right on playing, and 
whispered: “Thats all right. Keep quiet 
and they’ll go away again.” 


ONE UP 

The new and boring Scots minister had 
just paid a long call upon an invalid par- 
ishioner. At last he rose 

“Well, John,” he remarked sententious- 
ly, “I must be going on my way. “The 
daily round,’ you knew.”’ 

A gleam of interest flickered in the sick 
man’s eye. “I'm glad you’re a gowfer,’. 
he whispered. ‘‘That’s something in your 
favor, anyway!” 


UNDAUNTED 

Employer (to boy sent out to collect 
‘money):- “Well what did Mr. Brown 
say?” 

Boy: “That he would break every bone 
in my body and pitch me out if I showed 
my face there again.”’ 

“Did he? Then go back and tell him 
he’s mistaken if he thinks violence will 
frighten me.” 


AN ACCIDENT 


“My wife had a motor accident yester- 
day.” 

“T’m sorry. “ Was there much damage 
done?’ 

“A fair amount. A smashed-up back, 
and several screws loose.” 

“Your poor wife!’ 

“Oh, you were referring to her? She 
only got a broken leg.” 


A MAN’S JOB 
They sat silently for a long time; then 
he spoke a little nervously. 
“What are you thinking about?” he 
asked. He knew he had to say some- 
thing. 


chair. 

‘‘Never mind,” she answered sharply. 
“Tt’s your business to propose, not 
mine!” 


UNSELFISH MATRIMONY 


A clergyman whose wife is noted for 
her extreme plainness was leeturing a 
Sunday school class of boys or politeness. 
“When a plate of apples is passed to 
you,” he said, “never take the best look- 
—— one.’” 

m the back row came in a low tone: 
ra bet that’s the way he picked his 
wife.” 





The Best Christmas Gift! 


YEARLY subscription te Wallaces’ Farmer makes 

a splendid gift for any friend who lives on a farm. 
Each week for the entire year its welcome visit will be a 
reminder of your good-will and theughtfulness. 


Biggest Value for So Little Cost 


NOWHERE else can you buy so sensible a gift and 

so much genuine value for the money. It furnishes 
the entire family information and inspiration to meet 
the daily problems of farm and home. It is indeed a 
happy solution of the annual Christmas problem. 


$1.00 for One Subscription 
$2.25 for Three 


FOR three or more subscriptions ordered at one time, 

the special club rate is only 75¢ each. “Why not re- 
member a few friends and renew your own subscrip- 
tion at this time? 


To each gift-subscription is sent a special 
Christmas card announcing your gift and 
bearing your name and Holiday Greetings. 





She blushed and moved uneasily in her | 











‘Christmas Gift Orders 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. — 


Gentlemen: Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for one 
year to the following friends:. 











and mai! to each address the Speciat Christmas Card announcing that 
this subscription is a Christmas Remembrance from me. 


Name of Sender 





Are you also including your qwn renewal? [] Yes 
0. No 

Amount enclosed; $:...:...:.:.... ,.. [) Cheek [] Money Order [) Bank Draft 
(You may add, additional names on any plain paper) 
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: Bervice w will please you. 


~feeding millions of peop 


ALLACES’ FARMER, December 7, | 
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Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
ween what you wish through these columns 
~ ” [RATE 10¢ PER WORDE= xax 
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Check must Please type or print 


your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER HIGH GRADE MUNICIPAL AND 

corporation bonds. Write for list of current 
Sores. yelding from 4.10 to 7.30 per cent. 
ne eelock , Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 
DRESSED POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS WANT. 


ed for our meat market, restaurant, hotel 
trade. Write for prices, tags. Our sales and 
Waskow Butter Co., 
Water Market, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1906. 
SQUARE DEAL GUARANTEED. START 
shipping your dressed poultry and _ live 
oultry to Guggenheim Bros., 1-and 3 Fulton 
arket, Chicago, IIl. Highest prices and 
prompt returns. 
FOLEY BROS., 1020 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Long experience in the produce business has 
given us an outlet where we are in a position to 
obtain the highest prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio station, broadcasts produce markets 
a furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
ulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 
kinds dréssed calves and selected white 
eggs. Highest prices guaranteed. J. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Til. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid, 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT Nga pag ON FANCY POUL- 
at -veal- ces. Furnish coops on request. 
F, Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
P ecblished 1890. 
KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 
Farmer apeare deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 
Chicago, 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 
JOSEPH DUSEK ©CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
Premiums paid. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











FARM LANDS HELP WANTED 
CALIFORNIA HELP WANTED : FOOD PRODUCTS =~" 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA — | EXPERIENCED FARMER, -FAMILY OF | COFFEE GROUND FRESH FROM R 


Where farmers are prosperous, crops grow- 
ing year around, nd priced low. rite free 
booklet. Dept. Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board ‘Seonts Chamber Commerce), 

odesto, Calif. 


MISSOURI 


50 ACRES WITH TEAM, WAGON, HAR- 
ness, 2 fine cows, sow, 11 pigs, 50 poultry, hay, 
other harvested cr ope and tools included; only 
four miles splendid town; all tillable, "30 in 
cultivation; rich, loamy soil; watered pasture; 
family fruit; good five-room brick house, well 
and cistern; good farm buildings; $2,000 insur- 
ance; all goes now $2,600, part cash; our 
monthly list contains the best in farm bar- 
ains. United Farm Agency, 828-WF, New 
ork Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
FOR SALE—FERTILE, WELL IMPROVED, 
40-acre farm, one-fourth mile from Missouri 
town of 3,500, on trunk line railroads, 35 miles 
from St. Joseph, 60 miles from Kansas City; 
priced at $12,000, tavogens terms, no trade 
poets Write, E. S. Selle, 376 W. Fourth 
t., Winona, Minn. 


GOOD FARMS, BLACK DIRT BELT, CLOSE 




















to Iowa, $50 to $80 acre, part cash. Inves- 
tigate. Box & Crouch, Bethany, Mo. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND; SILT 


loam, clay sub-soil, neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good schools, 
in the heart of the airy country. You deal 
directly with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Easy terms, Also improved 
Write for map and Booklet No. 6. 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Depart- 
ment, Stanley, Wis. 


four, wants rent stock farm. or act as fore- 


man. References. Box 50, Callender, Iowa, 


Route 2 


er, three pounds $1, prepaid. 
pres given with coupons. 
ee Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Handsome 
Royal Pal eae a 





WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER’S SON 
or man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. FA3412, 
Winona, Minn. 
HELP WANTED FOR HOUSEWORK ON 
farm. Your price, age and habits. Mr. 
Albert Berns, R. 2, McGregor, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch ‘with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 
BROWN SWISS 
ONE REGISTERED BROWN SWISS BULL. 
ten months old, accredited herd, $100. J. H 
Schuett, Hull, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN 
heifer calves, one to om months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. gewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis 
DUROC JERSEYS 


DUROC pERSEY SPRING BOARS OF FEB- 

ruary farrow, immuned. My hogs mature 
early and make excellent feeders. Price, $35 
each, crates free. Every hog guaranteed, arid 
sired by Great Jumbo. Clarence Meyer, Van 
Meter, Iowa. 
































HAMPSHIRES 
SPRING, FALL AND JUNIOR boy ong Pb 
vaccinated Hampshire boars, sired by Look- 
out Clan; also open gilts. | aS - Staveley, 
Traer, Iowa. 








‘FOR SALE—IMPROVED 234-ACRE FARM, 
Rock county, Wisconsin, one mile from 
Evansville. Write owner for price and de- 

scription. J. S. Higday, Evansville, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





POLAND CHINAS 











MOTORCYCLES bey ‘ 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS; USED, 
built, guaranteed; shipped on aDpromm 
terms. Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPL 
for patents. Send sketch or nee 
structions or write for free book, “How ty 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” | 
form. No charge for information on how to4 
roceed. Clarence—A. Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-H Security Bank Bidet 
Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR. Re 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks, 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 
BELL CHIX ARE BETTER, COST | 
Write for free 1929 catalog and prices, 
bert L. Bell Hatchery, Donnellson, Towa, 
SEVERAL VARIETIES, HIGH QUALITY, 
healthy, purebred poultry; sold under the 
usual Miller guarantee; baby chicks, Dullets, 
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ceenernife turkeys, ducks, geese, hatching 
eggs. . Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, ly 
BRAHMAS 





CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMA COCKEREIS 
from_healthy, state accredited flock; $3 each, 
Mrs. Ethelind Scharf, Griswold, Iowa, R. 4 


LEGHORNS 








gp cnc lan yp BOARS, gy ae 
uned, o 230 pounds, $30, C. O. 
Arthar- Wulff, “9g aod Towa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FRUIT GROWING IN THE OZARK REGION 

of southern Missouri and northern Arkansas 
has a big advantage in having soil and cli- 
mate ideally adapted to fruit and berry cul- 
ture. he gentle slopes of the Ozarks, with 
their fine grained clay soil, abundant rainfall, 
mild winters, early springs, make the Ozarks 
ideal for the fruit grower. The nearby cities 
of St. Louis, Kansas City and Memphis pro- 
vide great markets. The healthful’ climate, 
pure mountain spring water, the fine spirit 
of cooperation, prosperous and growing com- 
munities, good schools and hard _ surfaced 
toads make a delightful home-land. Land can 
still be bought at reasonable prices that will 
insure good profits on grapes, strawberries, 
apples, small fruits and vegetables. Write for 
more facts, C. B. Michelson, Frisco Railway, 
840 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
mention. state. . Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 














a en) St., Baga = established 1873; live ~ 

ressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpasse 

correct weights; prompt returns. HELP WANTED 
AUTOMOTIVE 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN POLICE MALE, 20. MONTHS, 
beautiful silver gray, very Ly ae good 
watch dog, learning drive stock, A. K. Rh 
Ralph Burch, Moorhead, Iowa. 
REGISTERED WHITE COLLIE PUPS, 
leading bloodlines, world’s greatest farm 
dog; males, $12; females, $6. Mrs. Alvina 
Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn, 
FOR SALE—ST. BERNARD PUPS, SEVEN 
weeks old; eligible to registry; $15 and $10. 
Harvey We Jensen, Humboldt, fowa. 


FARM LANDS 


ALABAMA 


FOR SALE—FINE FARM OF 3,500 ACRES, 
direct from owner to you. 2,500 acres in cul- 
tivation, 30 tenement houses, two large 
houses, one main house and large barn. Can 
be made into fine stock farm. Situated in 
south’s finest pecan growing section. ver 
1,000 acres priced pecan land. Groves within 
two miles of this farm yielding $1,000 per acre. 
Pecans are being harvested now. The farm is 
located within four miles of a good town and 
the main line of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad and fronts on one of the age s best 
highways. This is yours for $75,000. 10 per 
cent cash, balance in 10 equal yearly pay- 
ments bearing interest at 6 per cent. The 
plantation is free of mortgage. We are con- 
tractors and were forced to take this place in 
and are willing to pass it on at a sacrifice, 
You will find this to be a bargain of a san 

time. Reference: First National Bank, 
ingham, Ala, rite us direct; no Baier 
commission or brokerage. Inglenook Con- 
struction Company, 4011 First Avenue North, 
Birmingham, 























CALIFORNIA 


OAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 
farming is a paying business, 
ple in towns and cities. 
ale ——— with dairying, hous and poul- 
try, y income. A small one-family 
dares ‘with Tittle hired labor, insures success. 
You can work tte’ all the year. Newcom- 
ers we Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
ted San Joaquin “atey folder and get our 
tart free for six months. 


fare oo aves, G cond Colonization Agent, 
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MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
en =f or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and’ Airplane School, 260 Auto- 


_motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 





AGENTS WANTED 


ssmaller cylinder sheller, $200. 


ATTENTION! 10 PUREBRED SHROPSHIRE 
ewes, yearlings and two-year-olds; bred to 
lamb last of February to champion ram. 
Twenty farmer Duroc boars, the easy feeding 
type. Also Shropshire and Oxford ram lambs. 
Priced to sell. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 


FREE —15 CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND 

music; all the old favorites, in sixteen-page 
book; sells at $2 per 100. Send today for free 
examination copy. Rodeheaver Co., Room 612, 
McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FARM MACHINERY 


ONLY $75 BUYS GENUINE SWING HAM- 
mer feed grinder; big capacity; grinds fine 
500 pounds oats per hour, 3,500 pounds snapped 
corn, 1,800 pounds barley, lots of roughage; 
rocks, wire, bolts in grain do no damage; 
built to last; no repair expense; performs like 
$300 mill; 
only $75. Swinging hammers run without 
friction Pn genuine SKF double row ball bear- 
ings. Any good tractor or auto engine will 
handle. Bend for free folder showing this 
amazing mill, which cuts your feeding costs 
20 per cent. Easy Mfg. Co., Dept. WC-2, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
FOR SALE—MINNEAPOLIS GALVANIZED 
steel cylinder corn sheller, Sm new, 














$600; 
B. Mitchell, 
Farragut, Iowa. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 

CHOICEST PECANS, 55 CENTS POUND 

four pounds up prepaid; fine for gifts; sage 
isfaction guaranteed. Lamberts Farm, Dar- 
lington, Ala, 











WE PAY $48 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO 

and expenses, to introduce our soap and 
washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. A86, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





CHRISTMAS ORANGES, BOX CONTA:NING 

eighty juicy oranges and thirty grapefruit, 
to your home, express fully paid, $3.75. Rus- 
sells Groves, Box 282, Tampa, Fla. 








to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing...............:000 words, to run 
ihcancchesorsdbasabune times in-your paper. I enclose a remittance of §.................s00 . 





Address 








Write your ad here: 








tons and have had good results. 
long.” 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 
J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: 
fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 
I expect to send you my ad before 

¥ou can get good returns, too. é : 


“T have used your Classi- 








Santa Fe Ry., 910 xchange, 





ilway 





simplified design reduces price to* 


_“PARKS” 

















WHITE TECHORN COCKERELS, HOLLY. 
wood or Barron strain. Holly wood s from 
trap-nested pedigreed stock direct. 50 each, | 
Reduction on numbers. Yearling bead Mrs,’ 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 
ready to lay; Barron or ‘Tancred strain; 
1.50, hundred lots; younger ones, $1.25; satis. 
action guaranteed. Associated Poultry Farm, | 
Hudson, Il. 











MINORCAS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCA COCK. 
seis $2.50, $1.75; also large type show birds, 
for next fourteen days. B. L. Howe, 
Micchetvithe Towa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, ARIS. 
tocrats; “pedigreed from high producing, 
trap-nested flocks; Iowa certified; hold highest 
official “ge record, Iowa, 1927. Mrs. E I, 
Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS — HALBACH 
strain, accredited flock; cockerels, $5 each, 
weight 7 pounds up; ullets, $3 each, weight 
6 pounds up. Chas. ig Towa City, la 
PEDIGREED RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
Barred Rock cockerels, priced $7.50 up; ae 
credited cockerels, $3 and $5; high quality 
“Aristocrats.” Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa, 
CHOICE BUFF ROCK COCKERELS, $2.50, $3; 
culled by Judge Shelabarger; flock accredit. 
by American Poultry Association. Richard 
Watters, Atalissa, Iowa. 
GOLDEN EAGLE STRAIN BUFF ROCKS; 
good winter layers; ie of stock at rea 
sonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Este 
ville, Iowa. 
THOMPSON’S IMPERIAL RINGLEF 
strain, Barred Rock cockerels; large birds, 
dark narrow barring, March hatching, $3 ¢ 
Martin Thompson, Kanawha, Iowa. 
LARGE, FARM RANGE, EXTRA WELL 
barred cockerels, $3 each; also pullets for 
sale. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


STRAIN. (PURE) BARRED: 


Early hatched cockerels, pullets, $3 
Fred Havig, 
































Rocks. 
$4. Four head $11 and $13.75. 
Osage, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ROSE — RED eee: ie 

good color, type an aying _ ies; i 
spected accredited flock; $2.50 each. John A 
Baumhover, Carroll, Towa. 

FOR SALE—ROSE, COMB RHODE ISLAND | 
Red egeeres, hatched, $3 and 
apiece. Mrs. Peter Ae . 6, Remsen, Ia 
ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS, CULLED 
for health and egg production,: $2.50, $3 each 

Mrs. Geo. A. Carlson, Dayton, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
CHOICE ROSE COMB RHODE 1SLAND 

hite cockerels, $3 each; satisfaction _guat 
anteed. Order now or save ad. Ernest Baker 
Pomeroy, Iowa. 































WYANDOTTES 
SELECTIVE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK COCK: 
erels, HE  epiger from prize winning, extt® 
beavy ig $2, $3 and $4. Luther 
Heltzel, eh oO. 


am, 


. sites 
MAMMOTH BRO ; BOURBON et 
White Holland. Early hatched, big, 
developed birds. Toms weighing from 16 
19 pounds $10 each. Hens $8.50 each. Q 
100 purebred, healthy birds to pick from. 
isfaction guarantee or birds may be returme 
at my expense. A few extra good toms at# 
each. Prompt shipment. Murray McMurf 
Box 303, Webster City, Towa.~ 
FOR SALE—50 BOURBON RED TU RKF} } 
check with order or will ship f 
to 21-pound toms, $10; 15 to 18- pound toms, 
10 to 12-pound hens, irder now. 

Rosonke,”“New Hampton, Iowa. 
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Al LACES’ “FARMER, December 7, 1928 


(41) 1705 











Our Readers Market 


POULTRY 


; TURKEYS 
RIOT BRONZE TURKEYS, RAISED 
Dr. Billings’ way; sired by son of 42-pound 
tom; toms, 18-22 ~—— $10; hens, $7; in lots 
of four or more, $6 * oie je Johnson, Owa- 
2 tonna, Minn., 
ee WANTED 
 PULLETS _WANTED — ANCONAS; BUFF, 
‘ aly White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 
Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also White 
Rocks. | What have you? State age, weight 
“and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, IIL 


3 MISCELLANEOUS 

PEKIN DUCKS, WHITE CHINESE, EMB- 
> den and Buff geese, choice stock, guaran- 
| teed, state’ wants. E. Reimers, Wilton 
Se Junction, Towa. 


x SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhulled $1.90; new. timothy, $2.40; hardy 
torthwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
' Grimm at lowest prices; all guaranteed and 
* sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
* for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
~ Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 






































THREE YEARS SHOW SOIL LOSS 
Control of soil erosion is the most 
©. difficult problem of soil management on 
the rolling land of Missouri, asserts H. H. 
Krusekopf of the Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture. It is a problem that has re- 
ceived little attention, consequently little 
is known as to methods of its control 
' The frequent heavy rains during the past 
three years have resulted in such heavy 


soil losses that erosion control is receiving 


increasing consideration. 

Practically all upland soils in Missouri 
are subject to erosion, but on only about 
40 per cent of the soils does erosion as- 
sume serious proportions. However, this 
40 per cent represents the most valuable 
farmin'g) land in the state. Experiments 
by the Missouri College of Agriculture 
indicate that from five to ten tons of soil 
are lost annually to the acre from average 
rolling land, yet the value of the plant 
food in an average ton of eroded soil is 
more than $2. For many fields, the value 
of the fertility lost is greater than the 
value of the crop. 

Evidences of the great injury resulting 
from soil erosion are reflected in lower 
érop yields, in more unfavorable soil con- 
ditions, and in greater difficulty in grow=- 
ing clover and grass. Other evidences 
are the cutting up of fields by the forma- 
tion of ditches, the filling with silt and 
sand of the stream channels, and the 
washing or sanding of the bottom lands. 
The rapid increase in the number and size 
of “clay points” on sloping: land is the 
most common indication of constant soil 
deterioration. In general, it is estimated 
that the annual loss of soil fertility due 
to erosion is twenty times greater than 
the loss by removal of crops 

Erosion is related directly to run-off, 
or the water that does not enter the soil, 

- according to Krusekopf. This is a basic 
consideration. Any soil management that 

‘will reduce run-off will diminish erosion. 
It is a well known fact that all sod crops, 
such as blue grass; clover, etc., are most 
effective in checking run-off. Experi- 
ments at Columbia show that run-off from 
corn: or wheat land is more than twice as 
" great as from blue grass sod. The amount 
of soil erosion is thirty-five to seventy 
times as great on the former as on the 
_ latter. Actual measurements gave the 
following results: Average annual soil 
loss from sod, one-half ton; from wheat, 
. eight and one-half tons; from corn, eight-+ 
een tons, and from land in rotation of 
corn, wheat and grass, three tons. 

It can be definitely stated that a good 
crop rotation, one that includes a sod 
' €rop every third or fourth year, is the 
' mest effective practical means of con- 
trolling soil losses from erosion. In a ro- 

tation of corn, wheat and clover, or corn, 
_ oats and clover, the ground is covered for 
- more than two-thirds of the time. Soil 

washing on land in corn is less severe 
if corn is grown in rotation, than for land 

«kept in corn for a number of years. In 

1926 this difference was more than seven 

tons of soil per acre in favor of the rota- 
- tion land. By far the severest soil losses 
» take place on uncropped land, and on 

land that is used for a tilled crop, such as 
corn, year after year. 

Control of erosion must be based on 
Methods that are easily followed, and that 

fit in with the prevailing agricultural 
practices, finds Krusekopf. Systematic 

_ €rop rotation, with frequent use of sod 

' crops, most easily meets these require- 
ments. Such methods are necessary, not 
only for soil conservation but also for soil 
improvement. 





HOG CYCLES ABROAD 
A. W. Ashby, adviser in agricultural 
economics at the University of Wales, 
who has been at Cornell for the summer 
lecturing to summer school students, 
calls attention to the fact that the hog 
€ycle in the British Isles corresponds very 

Closely to the one in this country. 
There evidently is some question as to 
the part the corn crop plays in determin- 
_ing the cycle. British hogs, and in fact 
vhogs produced on the continent in Den- 





mark and to a certain extent in other 
countries, tend to rise in price for approx- 
imately two years and to decline for 
about the same time, just as they do in 
the United States, altho only a relatively 
small percentage of their ration is corn. 
The amount.of corn fed in the British 
Isles, for instance, amounts to about 15 
per cent of the ration. 

Complex as the factors are which enter 
into the cycle, it is enough for produc- 
ers to know that they can take advantage 
of these regular swings in the market by 
giving more consideration to what the 
market may be when their hogs are ready 
to sell. 





WIRE GUARDS CHEAPEST FOR TREES 


That wire wrappers are a cheap means 
of preventing rabbit damage to fruit trees, 
is the assertion of T. J. Talbert, of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. As they 
can be left on the trees for several years, 
he finds that they save labor in wrap- 
ping and unwrapping and in addition 
form a less favorable harbor about the 
tree trunk for insects and diseases. The 
labor and material cost is less than 4 
cents a tree. 

Wrappers should be placed around ‘the 
tree trunks about the time that the leaves 
drop in the fall. All wrappers except the 
wire ones should be removed in the spring 
as soon as growth starts. 

For protection against rabbits, wire 
wrappers should be of one-inch poultry 
wire eighteen inches high and eighteen 
inches wide. They cost about $2.25 a 
hundred wrappers and will average 83 
cents a hundred trees for wrapping, or a 
total cost of approximately $3.08. Other 
types of wrappers include gunny sacks, 
newspapers, wood veneer, and corn stalks. 
Further details on the prevention of dam- 
age to fruit trees by rabbits or by mice 
can be obtained from Circular 151, Rabbit 
and Mouse Control in the Orchard, free 
on request at Room 127, Missouri College 
of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 





COD LIVER OIL FOR VITAMINS A 
AND D 


Altho we do not think of cod liver oil 
so much in connection with supplying vit- 
amin A as we do as a source of vitamin 
D, yet it is perhaps the richest source of 
A that we now know. Modern methods 
of refining do not affect the vitamin A 
content of the oil since by excluding air, 
changes due to exposure to air may be 
avoided. 

The fact that the oil does lose its po- 
tency for the first of the vitamins upon 
exposure makes it necessary to mix the 
oil with the feed very frequently. This 
is not true, however, with regard to its 
anti-rachitic property which has been 
shown to exist for six months and longer 
after the oil has been mixed with the 
feed. 

Many poultry raisers, who have brought 
their birds thru a winter of good produc- 
tion, notice the appearance of a large 
number of thin shelled eggs. A few days 
later some birds may become lame, then 
lose control of their legs, and have con- 
siderable difficulty in laying an egg. This 
condition has been designated as “egg 
paralysis.” 

What has happened is that the hen has 
acquired rickets, which is just a case of 
leg weakness. High egg production nat- 
urally requires a good supply of minerals 
for building egg shells. Yet a person may 
provide what appears to be more than 
enough lime material, and still leg weak- 
ness may occur. The real cause then is 
lack of vitamin D, which is needed by 
the hen to help her assimilate these min- 
erals and make use of them. 

When the poultrymen at the Wisconsin 
experiment station fed cod liver oil to 
some of these affected birds which were 
sent in by poultry raisers who wanted to 
learn what the trouble was, there was a 
gradual improvement in the quality of the 


. Shell and the birds regained the use of 


their legs. 

Cod liver oil should not be used as a 
remedy, but rather as a preventative and 
it should be fed steadily thruout the year. 
The, most common method is to mix the 
oil with a small portion of the mash, so 
as to get a crumbly mixture. This small 
portion should then be thoroly mixed 
with the rest of the mash, so that the 
oil constitutes about 2 per cent of the 
mash. 





TREATING’“WEEVILS WITH GAS 


Weevils in stored grain will do much 
damage if not killed as soon as discov- 
ered. Fumigation with carbon bisulfide 
will dispose of them without damaging 
the food or germinating qualities of the 
grain, according to T. H. Parks, extension 
entomologist of the Ohio State University. 
Carbon bisulfide is a liquid which can be 
purchased in tightly sealed cans at any 
drug store. When released in the air it 
evaporates rapidly into a gas which is 
heavier than air. This gas, mixed with 
air, is inflammable, and all lights should 
be kept away from a grain bin which is 
being fumigated with it. And the person 
doing the fumigating should breathe as 
little as possible of the gas. 

An important part of the fumigating 
process is keeping the bin sealed as 
tightly as possible. The work shduld be 
done on a calm.day when the temperature 
is above 67 degrees. TEight. to fifteen 
pounds of the liquid are necessary for 
fumigating 1,000 cubic feet of bin space. 





DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HEREFORDS 
Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
February 6; B. O. Gammon, secretary, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 14—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Shorthorn buil sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 
Manager, “Mapleton, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


a. 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTE& POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 16—D. V. wford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
A 1—Otto Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
1—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
t asa ourviee to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
— or special a Our pages begin to go 
to th day morning and no 
changes can be | onde of a pages are made up. New 

‘ertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
pene late as Monday morning of the week of 











When figuring the space it is necessary 
to take into account the entire bin, not 
just the volume of the grain. The liquid 
may be placed in large pans on top of ‘the 
grain, or burlap bags or cotton waste, 
saturated with it, may be buried in the 
grain. The bin should remain tightly 
closed for at least thirty-six hours after 
the fumigant has been applied. 





INCREASED USE OF MILK 

Consumption of dairy products by the 
American people is increasing from year 
to year. The per capita consumption of 
fluid milk in 1917 was 42.4 gallons and ini 
1926 it had risen to 55.3 gallons. Includ- 
ing the manufactured products, such as 
butter, cheese, condensed and evaporated 
milk, and ice cream, it is estimated that 
the 1917 consumption was equivalent to 


.97.2 gallons of milk per capita and for 


1927 about 120 gallons. This is an in- 
crease of nearly 23 gallons per capita in 
ten years. 

Recent developments in new dairy sec- 
tions of the country have resulted in 
much thought and discussion being given 
to the matter. The reported expansion of 
the industry into the southern states 
might appear at first thought to lead to 
overproduction. A study of the situation, 
however, shows that the actual increase 
in production is slight, for in that sec- 
tion the milk, instead of being manufac- 
tured into farm butter, is now being made 
into creamery butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, skim-milk powder, and other prod- 
ucts, the quantity of which is now as- 
certainable. 

The increase in the manufacture of 
these products in the south barely offsets 
the decrease in other sections of the 
country, especially in the older sections. 
There is a shifting in production of the 
various products from one part of the 
country to the other, and not an increase 
which would threaten overproduction.” 





FEEDING HAY TO HENS 


The best substitute for succulent green 
feed during the winter months is properly 
cured, immature alfalfa or clover hay. 
These hays are rich in vitamin A and cer- 
tain minerals which are needed to main- 
tain a healthy flock and secure maximum 
ege production. 

It is a practice now to cut up the hay 
into one-quarter and one-half inch lengths 
by running it thru a clover or ensilage 


_ cutter and then feeding it in wire netting 


baskets. 

The Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion uses several types of hay feeders. 
One of these is the cylinder feeder con- 
sisting of a wire netting cylinder eight 
inches in diameter and twenty-four or 
thirty inches high, which is attached to a 
bottom receptacle sixteen inches in diam- 
eter and four inches deep. The cylinder 
should be strengthened by upright No. 9 
wire stays on opposite sides and attached 
to the bottom and top to keep it from 
stretching) out. 


HOLSTEINS 











EVERBAL spiendid 
S$ es for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Bese Ne ee eee hia 
teat and his nine near 
7P 1280 Ibe, of butter on ey 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. 
Sto8 mos. ofage. Ba. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


MeKEE BEOGB., Cresten, Iowa 


Fi rewo rk Known wherever Durocs 


~~, If yeu haven't used 
rewerks let your 
mext herd bear be one. 
at all times. 


Breeding steck for sale 
é.L. Sarper and Seon, 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing mes of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


MNOTEK BROS., Riverside, Iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs . 


March bears by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also 9 fail bears. We ship on approval. 
7 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. HK. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Choice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
— Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 


6. A. SWENSON, 








Ames, lowa 








BDayten, lowa 


WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, just what you are looking for. 
Free from diseases. Priced right. Farm 2 miles 
north and half a mile east of town. 

EDWIN H. WITTER, “torm Lake, towa 


DUROCS sired by boars of Red Pathieader, 


Long Coil. and Wildfire ist breeding. Large. easy 
feeding, early maturing type fall boars, 40-860, 
Spring boars, $30-340. Gilts same price. Weanling 
pigs, pairs or trio rot related. 

Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa. 


PORTER’S DUROCS PLEASE 


March and April furrowed boars by The Zipper, full 
brother to the 1927 @. C. Bobby Stilts. Also gilts 
either bred or open. Will weigh up to 275 lbs. Exp. 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. Write, wire or call 
SAM PORTER, Center Point, lowa 





Fail and Spring Duroe Jersey boars 








Ww: can supply your wants with anything in the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 

Sam Roberts and Sens, Jefferson, lowa 


UROC BOAKS spring farrow, big stretchy 
fellows, $35 to $40 each. Immune. Write or call. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. 8. Fain, Emmetsbureg. Ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Husky, good footed, strong backed fellows. Grand- 
os of Giant Pathfinder or Choice Goods. $40.00 buys 

250 Ib. pig. Two tops at $50. Alsoa cone year 
old herd boar, Giant White Sox, for sale cheap. in- 
spection invited. W. 8. Austin, Dumont, ia. 


PRODUCTION BRED POLANDS 
Good feeders, big litters, size for xa Boars. sows 
and pigs —— everywhere C. on approval. 
J.J. FELDMAN,  Besaa tows 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 


Ready for service. Strains that have size and finish 
quick. Sired by The Paramount aad Beau Geste. 
Priced reasonable. Write for prices or come and 


make your own selections. 
Whi. O. N@TZ, CRESTON, 10WA 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


Priced. to sell. Cholera immune. Good type, big and 
rugged, straight on feet and legs. Write 
IRVIN FROST, SPIRIT LASE, IOWA 


25 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 25 


Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows Ali out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on approva! the 
same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2. Farmington, Iowa. 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


A few big rugged gilts bred for March and Apri! far- 
row, also Fall pigs, either sex, ready for shipment. 
Write for description and prices. 

MeMiniley Bres. & Sens, 
































Melrese, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


AM WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
d.3.NBWLIXE, Grimes, lowa 

On Towa Primary Ne. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


At farmer prices. 75 F . to pick f om. All cholera 
immune. agene ROD 8 FARM, 
R. BR. Ne. t ree 111, Davenport, lowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES ‘rier ones. 100 Brea Sows 


and Gilts. Will ship C. 0. D. 
Cc. A. PRENTICE, 

















Sae City, Lowa 
ready for 


Purebred Hampshire boars 
re immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. BR. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


YORKSHIRES 
ME SWINB. Dandy boars and gilts 


@ORMSHI 
$25 tes30 each. Serviceable age. 
William Zana. i Riverside, Iowa. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 high class Rambouillet yearling rams. 

2 Ramboulllet bred ewes. 

Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 


H.S. and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, lows. 
We sell ali Seles made everywhere. Write 
ue for dates. Rates satisfactory. 
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‘I've worn Ball-Band rubbers,” 

says H. N. Erskine, Havelock, 

Nebraska, “‘ever since I was a kid. 

The Red Ball trade-mark sure means 
g00d rubbers” 


























Choose the style for the work you do 


| They all give More Days 






“I get all I could ask for my 
money and then some in any- 
thing with the Red Ball 
trade-mark,” says Roy Stew- 
art, West Paducah, Kentucky 


**I bave worn Bail-Band foot- 
wear ever since I began to doa 
man’s work on the farm, and 
I haven't one single complaint 
to make.”’—Charles H. Per- 
kins, Brattleboro, Vermont 


» BOOTS + LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS + ARCTICS » GALOSHES » SPORT AND WORK SHOES + WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


HAT styles of rubber 
footwear do you like best? 


There are more than 800 to 
choose from in the Ball-Band 
line, including leather work 
shoes with waterproof soles. 
Each is made in a full range 
of sizes so as to insure you a comfort- 
able fit. 

Though different in form and use, all 
of these styles are alike in one important 
point! They all have the Red Ball trade- 
mark, which means that they all give more 
days wear. 

For more than thirty years, Ball-Band 


has specialized in footwear. Every pound 
of rubber that comes into the Ball-Band 


plant is prepared for but one purpose: 
to make lasting footwear. 


Many special fabrics are knit in Ball- 
Band’s own mills at Mishawaka and used 
only in Ball-Band footwear. 


With these stout, elastic fabrics and this 
live, tough rubber, men skilled in making 
footwear build into Ball-Band products 
such long wear as you've never had before. 


Get a comfortable fit in the styles you 
like and you'll get this longer wear. 


There is a Ball-Band dealer near you 
(if not, write us). Ask him for Ball-Band 
by name, and look for the Red Ball trade- 
mark to be sure that you are getting it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. CO. 


338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


EAR 


“These one-buckle Ball- 
Band arctics that I have 
on are in their third 
winter, and I'll get an- 
other season's wear out 
of them easily,” ex- 
plains Miss Hattie 
Jacobsen, Atchison, 


Kansas 











